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C-T-R Products Serve the Business of the Work! 




BY 




Guaranteeing accuracy and security, furnishing 

knowledge and saving time and money 

Computing Scales and Heavy Weighing Devices 



Scale Company — Detroit Automatic Scale Company 



American Automatic Scale Company 
A LARGE and varied line of accurate and reliable computing scales, meat slicers, 
cheese cutters, etc., for the merchant; and counting and heavy weighing scales 
for the manufacturer; gives to business a complete and necessary line of accurate and 
time-saving devices. 

Hollerith Klectric Tabulating Machines 

The Tabulating Machine Company 
A MKCHANICAL service in the held of figure analysis, which places within the 
reach of modern business a means of economically recording, compiling and com- 
paring its data in a digest form for the determining of business policies. 

Used by such important branches of industry as Cost Accounting, Insurance 
Analy sis. Railroad Accounting, Distribution of Sales, Municipal and State Accounting, 
Sales of Service by Public Service Corporations, Production Statistics and Stock- 
Keeping. 



International Time and Cost Recording Devices 



tnpar 



INCLUDED in the "International" line of time and cost recording devices are card 
* time recorders, dial time recorders cost recording devices of all kinds, elapsed 
time machines, electric time keeping systems, autograph recorders, time stamps, key 
recorders, recording door locks, etc. There are 260 different st\ les and sizes of Inter- 
national time and cost recording devices, manufactured in either electric or spring- 
driven models. Used wherever people are employed or cost records are kept. 
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COMF1 TING-TABULATIN(;-Ki:( OKDING-COMPANY 

50 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




STATEMENT OF CONDITION MARCH 41st, 1917 

ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Immediately Available 

("ash in Vault S15..U0.459.76 Capital $4,000,000.00 

W ith l-Vderal Ki mtvc . ■ , ,., u , ... u . ^ 

... i c t Surplus .$,000, 000.0 

hank and hxt -Manges lor 1 ' ' 

Clearing House ---- - 13,387,353.28 Profits 1,232,154.75 

\\ ith C orrespondents and 

Loans at Sharp Call - - - 31,981,661.24 - Discount collected but not earned - - - 395,774.83 
Eligible for re-discount 

with Federal Reserve Hank 23,512,512.55 Circulating notes 140,00(1.(10 

S84, 2 2 1,986.83 A , , ... . . 

j , ~ Acceptances by this I »aii k 

Other Loans and Discounts 1 3 

Due within 30 days - - - $ 5,960,687.11 {less $ I ,V 20, 5 80.62 held 

Due 30 to 90 days - - - - 6,408,544.32 by bank) $2,836,319.38 

Due 90 to 180 days - - - 15,131,727.58 
• Due after 180 davs - - - 987,396.36 Acceptances by corre- 

■ 28,488,355.37 " 

Short-time Securities Sl,853,700 65 spondents for this bank s 

I'nited States and other . Mlu , An/l > 

bonds 7,551,146.37 accol,nt 948.460.03 

, i wv i 9.404,847.02 3,784,779.41 

Customers liability ior 

acceptances by this bank " , Bonds borrowed 1,085,000.00 

and its correspondents 

{anticipated $510,453.96) 5,194,906.07 Deposits 113.672,386.30 

TOTAL $127,310,095.29 TOTAL $127,310,095.29 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK 

wool WORTH BLDG. Strictly a Commercial Bank NEW YORK 
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Skimming the Cream 



"The cream of trade in the United States - 
and of export trade as well - goes to a 
comparatively small number of large or 
efficient concerns." 

Such is the dclihcrate opinion of a well-known 
editorial authority on trade conditions. 

As your principal interest in an industry is in its 
commercial success whether you are the owner 
of its securities, the banker standing behind it 
or the executive directing its policies, you will 
welcome any proven plan that will make it more 
secure and more profitable. 



The same industrial efficiency that is giving 
the "small number" of concerns such business 
prestige can be yours ; the same control of pro- 
duction; the same intimate knowledge and 
accurate measure of results in all departments. 
Your plant and theirs can be on the same in- 
dustrial basis. 

A cost and production system designed for 
your business will give you the trade advan- 
tages that relatively few industries now enjoy. 

Our descriptive booklets, "The Scope of Indus- 
trial Engineering" and "The Relation of the 
Cost Department to the Factory Organization" 
will be mailed to executives on request. 



Scovell, Wellington & Company 

former! \ 

Clinton H. Scovell & Company 

Certified Public Accountants Industrial Engineers 

Ho%ton, 1 10 State Street Springfield. Mass., Stearns Building 

New York, Woolworth Building Cleveland, Illuminating Building Chicago. Edison Building 
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Do It Electrically"- 



It's the Modern way because it' 
the Safe way, the Kconomical 

WHEN this evening you flood a room with light, how 
do you do it? You do it the simplest and most 
effective way — electrically — the snap of a switch. 
Tomorrow, a street car will take you somewhere — elec- 
trically. An elevator will quickly and safely carry you to 
your floor — electrically. Most of the things you eat and 
wear arc manufactured by electrically driven machines. 
The magazine you are now reading was printed on presses 
driven by electric motors. Your daily news is collected 
from all corners of the world by telegraph, telephone, 
cable, wireless — all electric. 

Electricity touches every phase of modern life, aiding civ- 
ilization with its light, heat and power and bringing count- 
less conveniences, comforts and economies to the whole 

world. 



s the Efficient way, the Clean way, 
way and often it is the Only way 

To have had an active and a leading part in developing 
the limitless applications of electricity has been the great 
opportunity of the General Electric Company. For 
through its Laboratories and Engineering Staff all that 
has been accomplished in any one limited field of electrical 
activity has been applied to the development of other 
important fields; so that today almost anything can be 
done better electrically — from toasting a piece of bread 
to running a factory or operating metropolitan lighting 
and transportation systems. 

When you do anything electrically, look for the name 
General Electric Company or its trade-mark on what you 
purchase. It is worth looking for — worth insisting upon. 
It is the "Guarantee of Excellence on Goods Electrical." 



General Electric Company 
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Whence Come the Sinews of War 
Dut< h and Swiss Strong Boxes 
< )ld King Coal a W ar Lord 
Recruiting a Nation's Automobiles 
You and I in Foreign Trade 
Demanding More Oil from Mother Karth 
Loading Ships a Fine Art 
Only One Lump, Please 
Custom Duties Apples of Discord 
War-time Protection lor India's Cotton 
Russian Forests for New Europe 
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They Tax Your Job in Chile 
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Persian Cities 

Died 



ic hen the Portuguese discovered 
a water route by which India s 
wealth could be brought to Europe 
at a lower cost than bv caravan. 

pkKIGHT rates still are the life — 
or death of a town. The reali- 
zation of this fact has caused the 
organization of Traffic Bureaus b\ 
commercial organizations throughout 
the country. They collect and com- 
pile information on all tariffs, rout- 
ings, steamer sailings, laws and de- 
risions affecting transportation. 

Y"OUR city may be languishing 
from this very cause. Last July 

the Organization Service Bureau of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States began a painstaking 
investigation of the subject. The 
result has been incorporated in a 
terse pamphlet that describes the 
o[KTalion of Traffic Bureaus in 
scores of American cities. 

JF you .ire starting such a bureau, 

this information is indispensable; 

if you already have one the bookle t 
will give you tips from the other 
fellow. Write us and this pamphlet 
will be sent to you. 

I 1 1 1 \\ maladies l bat are troub- 
ling Commercial organizations 
have also been diagnosed. Any in- 
formation will be gladly furnished b\ 

The Organization Si kmc i- Bi ki u 
oi nit Chamber of Commerce 
of the Umtsd States Riggs 
Building, Wa shing t o n, l>. C 
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Newton Boulevard, Newton, Mass. 
Treated with "Tania-A" in 



The 'Kind of Service Tarvia Roads Give 



ELEVEN years ago this famous boulevard, 
five miles long and sixty feet wide, received 
a single surface treatment with "Tarvia-A." 

The road-bed was excellent and in fine condi- 
tion for treatment. The work was adequately 
and well clone. 

As a result, during the past eleven years the 
maintenance cost has been less than 2c per yard 
per year including all surf ace cleaning and work 
of every kind done on the roadway to keep it 
m .1 parklike condition. The road is the most 
important automobile thoroughfare to the 
west of Boston and carries a tremendous traffic. 

During all this time the surface of the boule- 
vard has been in splendid shape — firm, water- 
proof and free from dust, mud and frost. It is 
a good road to-day. 

This is the kind of service Tarvia roads give. 
Do you \\«»nder that road authorities prefer) 
them and that taxpayers endorse that prefer- 
ence. There are hundreds of miles of Tarvia) 
roads in the neighborhood of Newton alone j 
Three grades of Tarvia are made, to suit vary-j 
ing road conditions: 



The 



"Tarvia-X" is a flense, viscid coal-tar prepa- 
ration, which is applied hot. It has great 
binding power. It encloses the stone in a 
tough matrix and makes the road dustless and 
autoinobilc-proof. It is used for constructing 
new roads. 

"Tarvia-A," applied hot, is for protecting 
macadam and concrete roads from heavy 
traffic and making them dustless and proof 
against water and attrition. 

"Tarvia-B" is applied cold. It enters the 
road crust and cements it together, preserving 
the road surface and preventing dust. 

Illustrated booklets on request. Address]nearesroffue 
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Special Service Department 



I n order to bring t he facts tafore taxpayers as well as j 
road authorities. The Barrett Company has organized 
a Special Service Department, which keeps up to the 
| minute on all road problems. If you will write to the 
. nearest oftice regarding road conditions or problems 
j in your vicinity the matter will have the prompt 
attention of experienced engineers. This ■e rv i c e is 
free for the asking. 

If you want better roads and lower taxes, this Depart- 
ment can greatly assist you. I 
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Company 



New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cint innati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 

lilt.- PtTTL'UC/lM M IK'I'Cl/ TI L I VTf - f'(i\l llllnv I imifn.l M .... I ~ 1 'I~ ..-.-..» ^. \ \ ' .' .. 



The Patterson Manufacturing Company, Limited: Montreal 
Vancouvei St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 



Toronto Winnepeg 
Sydney, X. S. 
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ALL THE RESOURCES OF THE COUNTRY 





OINT RESOLUTIONS of Congress embody some of the most momentous actions 
of the National Government. They amend the Constitution, abrogate treaties, 
declare war. 

On the evening of April 2 the President asked a joint resolution declaring war. 
There was a bit of pomp and ceremony, such as befits a democracy. "At 8 

"minutes p. m." run the records of the House, "the President oi 

escorted by the committee of Senators and Representatives, 
entered the Hall ^ r of the House and stood at the Clerk's desk amid prolonged 

When the President had made his recommendation and 
withdrawn, thirty-three minutes later, Senate Joint Resolution 
Number One was the first business of the Senate. It was reported 
1>\ the Committee on Foreign Resolutions on April 3, passed the Senate 
on April 4, with 86 Senators voting in the affirmative, and was passed 
by the House on the morning of April 6, 373-50. 

YEAR by year war has become less a combat between bodies of 
men. Instead of a mounting of barbed steeds it has become a strife of 
man-power at home, of mechanical ingenuity, and materials in industry. 
The Spanish-American conflict has been called a "peaceful" war. Our new 
war is peaceful, too; for whatever the violence of its armed shocks, the power that 
will overwhelm, that will bring victory, and that in the terms of peace will obtain real 
guaranty for our rights in the future is the strength of the material development we have 
attained in the pursuits of peace. The declaration of war itself proclaimed the char- 
acter of modern war; it not only directed the employment of the entire na\aland mili- 
tary forces of the United States but it pledged all of the resources of tlie country. 

No nation ever went forth to war defying aggression with such abundant resources 
of industry as we. Not that our industries are on a war basis. Latest figures show onl\ 
16 plants in the United States making aeroplanes and their parts, and these with only 
half a million dollars in capital. Hut for constructing aeroplanes and many other 
instrumentalities of war which we may at the moment lack we possess the materials; 
we need Only determination to set to work. 

The METALS at our disposal depend upon our facilities for reducing ores. Last 
year the United States produced about 42, 000, 000 tons of steel, or more than half the 
amount made around the world, and new plants constructed during the year were so 
capacious as to account for four million tons of the total. Such equipment for pro- 
dining steel, and for enlarging production by ten per cent and more a year, should 

meet every call of war and of industry. Our steel-making companies will apparently 

supply our government's war needs at half the market price. 

< oppcr, too, we produce to the capacity of our refineries. We turned out around 
2,300,000,000 pounds in 1916, and the total capacity of our plants by July 1 will be 
over 3,000,000,000 pounds a year, or nearh twice the amount of copper we need at 
home. During the twelve months that began April 1 the largest copper companies 
have undertaken to provide the Government with 45,500,000 pounds of copper, — an 

amount which is expected tO meet the needs of army and na\ v for twelve months and 

yet is scarcely one fiftieth of the new copper we shall have from our mines during the 
year. Our copper smelters, too, accept a price below the market, — by some $7,000,000 
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for the lot. They agreed to 10.67 rents a pound, which is slightly over the ten-year 
average and will give earh rompany a profit over its costs. 

In line, too, our resourres far outrun our own consumption. In 1°16 our pro- 
duction reached 658,000 short tons, and we apparently used in our own borders slightl} 
less than 45().(KK) tons. In the year <>ur facilities for making rinc were enlarged by 

one-third, and enlargement has l>een continuing. 

The record tor other metals is similar, even for tin. We formerly obtained our 

metallic" tin from foreign smelters. An American smelter, using Bolivia ore, — we have 

to go abroad for our tin ore, — now makes about 7.000 tons a year, and l>\ July 1 ma) 

l>e producing at a rate of 18.000 tons. 

Upon si c n a wealth of resources ingenuity and invention obtain their great oppor- 
tunity . Modern war presents a BUCCession of problems to be met ( >nl\ with new devices 
of wit and skill. Cannon that will exceed the enemy's most powerful surprises in ar- 
tillery, aeroplane motors that will give command of the air. "tanks", wire clippers, 
new battleship turrets and trends periscopes, — all these and other devices almost 

without number are inventive Creations to meet sudden need. 

fn this field, Americans a< knowledge no peers. Fifteen years ago, when European 
engine-builders ridiculed the idea of an engine w hich would develop twelve horsepower 

and weighs no more than 200 pounds. Americans created out of their fancy, skill, and 
materials an engine which weighed 124 pounds and developed 52 horsepower! That 
engine, constructed with the encouragement of our army officers, made the military 
aeroplane possible. In two years England alone seems to have spent S200.ooo.000 for 

aircraft which we showed how to build and to equip with power. 

This i> but one example of the prodigality with which we have bestowed the 

achievements of our invention upon other countries. During the past fifty years, it 

i^ said upon authority, the people of the United States have accomplished two-thirds 

of all the revolutionary, epoch-making inventions of the world, ranging from the tele- 
phone and the incandescent lamp to high-speed steel. 

Ot'R BASES OF TOWEB do not stop with industrial materials and industrial skill. 
\ failure of our fields to supply the nation with food is almost inconceivable. The 
real question is how far we can produce more than we need, that we may provide other 
nations. What we can do, if we use real endeavor, appears from statistics of waste. 
The) show that by care merely in using seed we can save each year at least fifty million 
bushels of cereals and am where from fifty to a hundred million bushels ot potatoes. 

In clothing our lack ma\ appear in wool and in leather; yet our sources of foreign 
supply during the past two years are not likely to be closed against us. 

War and prkpaka I ion for war require financial support on a scale w hich shows 
in the expenditures of Kuropean belligerents in two and a half years, — something like 
eighty billion dollars. In financial strength we have another foundation for gre.it power. 
Ten years ago the British empire alone excelled the Tinted States in wealth, and that 
by only one per cent . To-day our wealth is well upwards < >f two hundred billion dollars, 
and as a basis for our financial arrangements we begin with almost one billion dollars 
of gold in our twelve reserve banks, backed by the 16 billion of 7.600 local banks. 



For THE INTEGRATION of our resources of ma- 
and finance into a great structure to support war. 
ward apare. In one way or another they 
practl ally every business man in the 
the resolution of Congress 
res >ur< es are pledged to 
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THE EPIC OF WOOL '" e ? %» : J an ^ of 

Savage Tribes, Prop 

of Civilization, Builder of a Continent, Who Has Run the Gamut of 
Neglect and Abuse from Palestine to Arizona, Now a Vanishing Race 

By Axselm Chomel 

r M Mil: high history of the sheep and its wool I sing! Through perils of water, through perils of drought, through 
J perils of wild beasts, in good season and hail, the sheep, wandering far from the cradle of his race, has shared 
with the colonizers of the world every adventurous quest of fortune. The romance he has woven is more 
thrilling than that of the golden fleece recovered for Achaia from fire-hreathiug hulls and sleepless dragons. 



I. 

Involved his anxious life in endless cares." 



The production of wool in the l nit< <l States is falling 

off at such a r.ipid rate that, unless the devastation of 
our floc ks should be ar- 
rested, it will l»e only a 
quest i< »n of time until w e 
shall be without wool lor 
our clothing. The sheep 
has been shabl lily treated 
by us. Now he is return- 
ing that treatment in 
kind, and persons with 
a taste for figures warn 
us that if we had to de- 
pend on the 50,000.000 
sheep in the United 

States for our wool, each 
<»ne of us would get a new 
suit of cl< >t lies only once 
in four years, or a new 

garment each \ ear if we 
would be contented with 
one reaching from the 
waistband to the knees. 

Our plight is worse 
than that of theAchaians 

after the flight ol the 

golden ram. All of us 
are suffering from the 
wool shortage, and we 
will suffer more and 
more, because we refuse 
tO grow the wool thai 

would keep us iii comfort and security. We ought to 
have 100,000,001) sheep of shearing age to provide the 
00(),(MM),0(H) pounds of wool required eac h year to make 

our clothing, one sheep for each person. For each 

Baby Bunting there should be a lamb to furnish the 
fleece to wrap the Baby Bunting in. We now import 
more than half the wool we use, the World supply is 
dwindling, and no one can say what the price six months 
from now will be. 

Baby Bunting looks to the business man to provide his 
Teddy Bear suit and mittens, and that is why it is the 
nation's business to pay attention to our wool supply and 
that quickly, for the situation is critical. That is why 
there is a lesson in the world romance ol sheep for the 
American merchant and manufacturer. They cannot 
have an adequate understanding ol our markets without 
a know ledge of the industry in tin l oiin tries whose prod- 
uct plays such an important pari among our p<< .pie. 

Women are learning what the shortage means. The 
largest stores find it more difficult day by da\ to get 



woolen piece-goods and dresses, and some makers of 
women's specialties who formerly produced nothing 
but all-wool garments now confine- themselves to those 
made of cotton and wool. Our carpe t manufacturers, 
who used to depend upon Asia, Turkey and Russia, 

see t hese markets clos- 



F()<>|), Clothing, and Shelter are things we cannot do 
without. Inhabit. mis of the tropit s may scrajn- along 
wilh little or no worry on the score ol clothing and shelter, 
but not so wilh the while man of the temperate zones. For 
his very existence the three primitive requisites stand as 
immutable as lour thousand years ago. 

To supplies of food we have bent our energies, and we 
gaze with a feeling of satisfaction u|>on the broad reaches of 
our valleys and prairies. As for shelter, we have no lack of 
provision, and cheerily look upon the manifold way-, in which 
we have added to the comforts we 
derive from our habitations 

Hut our clothing — the irreducible 
warmth of wool we must have, the 
wonderful liber for which no science 
has yet devised a substitute — that is 
altogether a different story! Requir- 
ing half a billion and more pounds of 
wool a year, we have been content to 
grow but one half, looking for great quantities and 
essential sorts to Australia, the South African Cape, 
and South America. Two of these sources have now 
been commandeered for other countries, precisely as th. \ 
were intended. Willy nilly, we have to see about our wool! 

Some persistent determination added to our resources 
and op|>ort unities can make OUT supply of clothing as secure 
as our stocks of food and our shelter from the elements. 
— The Editor. 
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own output of car- 
pet wool reaches 
the vanishing 
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we are 
forced to 
scour every 
no* >k and cran- 
ny of the earth, 
every out-of- 
the - way and 

barbarous 

spot . to get the 
wool we need 
for our c loth- 
ing, carpets 

and felt goods. Far- 
away Thibet , China and 
Persia, distracted Mexi- 
co, New Zealand and Australia, storied Kgypt, the ("ape 
of Good Hope, Russia, Turkey and Argentina — all are 
laid under tribute. 

But the foreign markets on which we have depended 
are beginning to fail us. ( hanging fashions here, ex- 
pansion of agriculture there, decreasing flocks everywhere, 
make it harder and harder for us to get wool enough to 
clothe our people. Some of the difficulties in which we 
find ourselves are due to the- war and will, in the main, 
pass away w ith it. The peril that threatens us, the peril 
that will not pass away with the war, has its roots in 
our shiftless disregard of things on which rest some of 
our most vital interests. 

The problem touches every man. woman and child. 
It is not only an American problem but a world problem, 
not only a clothing problem but a food problem, not only 
a peace problem but a war problem. The output ol 
wool, in order to clothe us, ought to keep pace with 
population, but in this case the world has lost its eco- 
nomic balance. Production not only fails to increase with 
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the children of nun. hut shows an alarming decrease. 
As man grows, his clothes supply shrinks, and he must 
piece it out more and more with shoddy. The world's 
wool clip in 1°1(> was 2, 700. (MM), (10(1 pounds more 
than 1 56,000,000 pounds less than in the preceding year. 

In some parts ol the world, aa tht ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

United States, there is a stead\ 

decline. Some countries seem to he 
at a standstill. Australia, on the 
other hand, gives promise of main- 
taining her position as a wool-pro- 
ducing country, unless more profit- 
able use should he found for the land. 

The dog has been the worst enemy 
of the sheep industry in our Kastern 

States. Rocks have been scattered - 
and strewn in heaps oi dead. In 

entire counties the industry has been practically wiped 

out. in others crippled, as in Washington County, 

Pennsylvania, once the banner wool -producing section 
of the world. According to the State department of 
agriculture. 5. (SOS shce[) were killed in Pennsylvania in 
1915. In Calhoun County, Michigan, 1°2 head were 
killed in one night by two dogs. Only a few of the sheep 
were bitten or maimed; they were simply run to death. 

Hut the dog is not an insuperable obstacle. He can 
he shut out by a dog-proof fence, and one authority says 
that the fanner who spends $250 for such a fence who 
otherwise would spend but $150 will find it a good in- 
vestment. The Kastern farmer w ho holds hack because 
of the dog forgets that the Western sheep-raiser has his 
coyote. 

"Progress is easy on the down-hill track," we have 
"progressed" from" 56.0X4,000 sheep in 1<)0<) to 49,956,- 
000 in 1915 and from an output of MS,\ 10,749 pounds of 
wool to 288,777,000 pounds — "but slow and laborious 
is the getting back." The authorities say we can get 
back, but they do not expect us to do it overnight. 
We must, of course, raise more sheep, hut just as we get 
that thought well fixed in our minds, a new difficulty 
appears. Many Western lands — millions of acres — 



HPHB sheep below are a few of the 
35,000,000 which are helping to make 
South Africa commercially. Sheep and 
cattle are of supreme importance in some 
of the colonies, like the Cape of Good 
Hope, which has 17,000,000 sheep. South 
Africa produces about 150,000,000 pounds 
of wool a year. 



hitherto open to sheep will be closed through the opera- 
tion ol the new law permitting homesteaders t" t.ike up 
grazing trac ts of 640 .1. res whic h will be used, those 
lamiliar with the situation say, for cattle and not for 
sheep. * 
mmmm ^ Tin sheep must come back into hi 

■ — own on the farms of the I .ast and the 

Middle West. The Department ol 

Agriculture says he will bring profit 
to tin tanners with him. l or OBI 
thing, sheep are the scavengers of the 
farm, and do the work at least as well 
as men with scythes and grubbing 
tOOlft. Then, at the present prices ol 
wool and mutton— and there is no 

- reason to uppose that high price will 
n< 'I prevail U >r .1 l< >ng 1 ime t< 1 1 onn 

a substantial revenue can be derived from the sale of 
lambs and wool. There are cases on record to show that 
net returns as high as eight and nine dollars a head arc 
being realized. The greatest fortunes of Australia, and 
some big ones in our Western States, rest on sheep 
Millions of sheep could be raised on the farms east <•! tin- 
Mississippi that do not now know them, and the poorest 
land need not be given over to them either. Within 
fifty miles ol London, for instance, farmers find it good 
business to devote productive ground t<» the raising ol 
sheep. 

A man who spent twenty years in the saddle rounding 
up his cattle on the plains confesses that sheep are a 
safer investment for the Westerner than steers. Cattle 
men "go broke," he says, sheep men never. Sheep can 
be kept constantly under their owner's eye and can he 
moved more easih than cattle to new grazing ground 
when the grass begins to play out. Winter often brings 
wholesale death to a herd of cattle. The old-time 
herder who is authority for these statements says that 
at the beginning of one w inter his cattle numbered 7.500. 
In the spring, only 1.N00 were left. More than 5,000 
had starved to death. 

Dramatic incidents mark the reawakened interest in 
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sheep raising in the I nited Stales, Growers (»i Western 
wool are stouth refusing offers of forty cents and more 
a pound for unseoured wool, whereas, hut .1 few sears 
ago, they anxiously sought buyers at one-fourth tli.it 
price. Lambs yet unborn arc being contracted lor at 
unheard-of figures. Associations are urging expansion of 
the industry. Manufacturers arc praying for sheep, more 
sheep* The marauding dog hei been doomed to death. 
It may be the turning point in the life of the sheep in 
the Tinted States. Barely more th.m tolerated before, 
it is now sought for on everv hand. Onlv a few days 
ago a \\ \ oining cat tie man heard of a Hock of 8,000 for 
sale in Montana and bought them "sight unseen". 
Within 48 hours he had sold them at a profit of $15,000. 

Our problem is not onl\ to grow enough wool, but to 
grow all of the varieties which we need. The liner the 
wool, the poorer the mutton, and since the sheep must 
compete with the high price ol beef, he lias taken t<> 
growing coarser wool in the I nited States, satisfying, as 
well as one animal ran. our demands for both food and 
clothing. For this reason, we have to trust more than 
ever to foreign markets, such .is Australia, for the raw 
material for our finest cloth. 

Curiously enough, it is the Navajo Indians who are 
pointing the wa\ to our other wool growers in this re- 
gard. Owing to the improvement of their breeds by the 
( fovernment. they bid fair to win a place as producers 

of the finest clothing wool. Hut while the Government 

helps the Indians with one hand, it pinches the carpet 
manufacturers with the other. The Navajos used to 
produce little but carpet wools, and one of these manu- 
facturers has vainly appealed to the Secretary of tin- 
Interior to stay the progress of the Indians in order that 
his factory may not have to close its doors. 

II 

"Exposed to wants and hurried into wars!" 

Half the world is fighting and it is only a part of 
the truth to say that it is fighting on its stomach. 
S >ldiers must be clothed, and the part played by wool is 
brought out by the enormous quantities used by the 
nations at war. In the first fifteen months of the 



Conflict, England bought, for her own soldiers alone, 
more than 1 21.000.00tl yards o| piece-goods, Clearly 

Tommy Atkins lias been well clad. These purchases, 

however, do HOI represent a proportionate increase in 
wool used, because civilized men must wear clothes, 
whether in the shape ol uniform, business suit or tartan 
kilt. Nevertheless, war does immeasurably add to 
Consumption and eat tip the lt0H5fl of years. To men- 
tion but one point: while wool fibre is ordinarily used 
again and again, and even in war uniforms rre repaired 
(ir converted into shoddy, a very large proportion ol 
army clothing is totally destroyed. 

A TAILOR whose customer wanted English tweed 

i~V explained tli.it he had had to refuse a shipment of 
cloth from Kngland on account of its poor war-time 
quality. Pulling a thread from some goods recently 
arrived, he showed that it could be broken as easily as 

.in Internationa] treaty. He then demonstrated, by 

way of contrast, the strength of thread BpUfl in the 
piping days of peace. 

By reason of the war, we have gone from bad to worse. 
Curtailment of production in many of the leading wool 
countries, diminution of the accumulations of years, 
mounting prices, extraordinary consumption abroad, 
commandeering of supplies by warring nations, block- 
ades and destruction of clothing on the battlefield are 
new factors that the war has added to an already critical 
problem. 1 

Were we to join in the world quarrel, we should prob- 
ably see our fast-diminishing output decrease .it a still 
more rapid pace. There would be greater diltu r'.y in 
getting wool abroad and Government purchases would be 
of such magnitude that consumption of raw wool for 
private purposes would, for a time, be out of the question. 
Stocks of merchandise w ould sink lower than ever. Tin- 
wearer of wool does not like to contemplate the prices 
that would result. 

It would be a bit of a job for us to put uniforms on the 
backs of a million soldiers. Multiply that million by a 
possible two, three, four or live. It would not be a task 
lor a week, or a month or ,1 year. Fourteen yards of 
cloth for a suit, overcoat and double blanket, not to 
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mention so< k-. iiik l« r u < 1 1 - r WjL 

gloves .iiul shirts At tin- A 

w . h >len trade was upset W hen 

we ceased diplomatic inter- __^^^^^^w t 

with niilU ^SHV^ 

began to withdraw their 
lines and main postponed 

their openings. Orders for small quantities only were 
accepted in many cases, and all-wool goods were sold 
at prices prevailing at time of shipment. 

III. 

"The causes and the crimes relate" 

Thk ktf.rnai. drama of man is the story of sheep. It is 
a human story. Dull and charac terless — if we except 
the wild Rocky Mountain sheep and the magnificent 
cvis poli of the Asiatic highlands, named for Marco Polo — 
the sheep himself is neither an heroi. nor a romantic 
figure. A dog may become a hero, hut a sheep remains a 
sheep to the end of his days. "The 'orse he knows above a 
l)it." according to Kipling, and "the elephant's a gentle- 
man. " but the sheep is only a leg o' mutton and a handful 
of wool. W hen all is said and done, however, civilized 
men can do w ithout dogs, they can do w ithout elephants 
and horses, but they can't well do w ithout sheep. 

Nerves tingle at the romantic story of humanity's 
struggles to maintain itself in comfort. But it is not all 
a pretty tale. Tragedy often bares her face. Sheep are 
one of the things for which men fight and struggle and 
intrigue, and that is why there is a story to weave around 
them. 

A king pays a monarch's ransom that a few sheep may 
Ik- smuggled out of their native country into his own. 
Shep he r d s watch by their flocks at night, enduring 
deadly silence and cold and solitude. 

Men push out into the red country of Australia where 
a li\ing area may be 20,001) acres, and settlers can see 
each other's homesteads only through the telescope. 
There they fight fire and flood and drought in turn. 
And perish many of them. All because sheep thrive 
there. Beautiful as the sward of Old Kngland, the 
country becomes another Sahara under the blighting 
drought. Grass withers away, trees are killed, birds 
drop dead. Drifting sands form hills that hide from sight 
pitiful groups of huddled dead sheep and perhaps their 
shepherd. And when the drought is not on the kind, 
grass may give out. There is a frantic rush, a rout, like 
that of a beaten and pursued army, to the next pasture. 



"Il»re, you mighty American business man! You are supposrd 
to see that I have warm clothes, yet my mama tells me th.it this 
suit is halt shoddy, and the Baby Shop around the COfBfl won't 
promise to have any at all for me next winter. W hat arc you going 

t<i do about it *" 

That pasture may be a thousand miles away. Sheep 
drop by hundreds in the mad scramble. Ten thousand 
ol them died in one Hock in 1°()7. Facing such obstacles, 
sheep growers have made Australia the greatest wool 
Country in the world. Men as well as mutton and wool 
are being produced. 

All of the romance and tragedy are not confined t<> 
far-away places. The United States has a story as 
deadly and dramatic as any. C attle men and sheep men 
fought in the West, fought with lists and knives and 
bullets, with cunning and villainy, fought like men in the 
open and like assassins in the dark. There were "dead 
lines " beyond which a sheep man and his Hocks dared not 
go. But sometimes one did dare. Maybe there was an 
open encounter, maybe a single shot in the night. The 
sheep man had been eliminated. The score, however, 
did not alwavs stand like that, nor did the attack always 
COine from the cattle men. 

Possession of the coveted grazing lands and water 
holes meant life for the herds; dispossession, death. 
In the old days, before the gov ernment put out a restrain- 
ing hand, a Hock of sheep passed over a tract and 
grazing was at an end. It was like the boy's explanation 
of w hy lightning does not strike tw ice in the same place — 
there is nothing for it to strike the second time. Twenty 
thousand sheep might be driven onto a piece of verdant 
land and kept there until not a blade of grass was to be 
seen. Passing on, they left nothing behind but a dust- 
swept waste. That was what the cattle men objected to. 

Those days are passed, sheep and cattle graze side by 
side, sheep men and cattle men no longer kill each other. 
I lad not those days been shortened, no sheep would have 

been spared, but for the sake of humanity they were 
shortened. All traces of "dead lines" have, however, 
not been obliterated. There are still places where sheep 
men do not go. 

IV. 

''Patsy O'Flynn had no breeches to wear, 
He bought him a sheepskin and made him a pair." 

W hat Patsy did, humanity has been doing for ages and 

ages, excrpt that to-day we clip oft the wool and leave 
the skin lor the sheep to grow more on. The prchistorii 
man who discovered the value of sheep and taught them 
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t<> ^niw wool placed .ill Inline generations under .i heavy 
debt, lint he put zoologists to aidless trouble l>\ Failing 
to chronicle the date ol his revolutionary performance 
.iikI the sheep's previous state ol servitude or happy 
freedom. Scientists know nothing about the origin of 
sheep or when they began to grow wool. The sum of 
their know ledge is that when the first line of history was 
w rit ti n, the sheep was already a domestic animal in 
Asia and Kurope. In patriarchal times, nun's riches 
were reckoned in part by the flocks they owned; Stuffs 
made ol wool, dyed in hues rich or somber, were men's 

clothing. Mythology had its fling, and ancient historians 

a>Mire us with a straight face thai to this god and that 
we owe various arts connected with the industry. 
Despite this antiquity, no remains that can be with 
Certainty referred to the genus have been found, and 
authorities speak of the sheep as, geologically, a very 
modern animal. Whether it comes from an existing 
wild species, a crossing of several, or one now extinct, is 
matter of conjecture. The sheep resembles Topsy: it 
just "growed np" and is woolly. 

W hile the sheep keeps us in the dark as to his past, we 
know something of the effect of his association w ith man. 
He has wool and a long tail. Man taught him both of 
those tricks, because the wild ones have hair and short 
tails. When he can have his way about it. the sheep 
chooses mountain ret re. its. vet there is not a corner ol 
the earth, forbidding and deadly as main - of them are. to 
w hich man lias not coaxed him. 

Whether the world owes its line wool ol to-dav to the 



Romans or the Moors is a question for historians to 

split hairs over. One version, to which some high 
I rench authorities incline, IS that the Moors brought the 
progenitors ol the merino from Africa into Spain. An- 
other has it that the Romans, who improved the wool- 
producing qualities of sheep, took their superior breed 
into the conquered country, and that soon Spanish wool 
was the finest in the Roman market. It remained tin- 
best in the world for nineteen centuries, and the Spanish 
merino is the foundation of the present hne-woolcd 
breeds of all countries. Until the eighteenth century 
they wore jealously guarded .is the property of kings, 
nobles and the clergy, exportation was by royal per- 
mission, and it was about as hard to get one of them out 
of Spain as it has been in more modern times to get 
karakul sheep out of Persia. Thestorygoesth.it George 
III induced the wife of the Spanish ambassador by tin- 
gilt of a pair of cream-colored horses brought over from 
Hanover at a cost of 8,000 pounds, to get a few merinos 
smuggled out of Spain. The merino, however, has 
never flourished in England's damp climate. Although 
the early Britons possessed sheep, they seem to have 
used skins with the wool on. The art of spinning they 
learned from their Roman conquerors. 

The amount of the world's capital invested in the 
sheep and wool industries and their economic importance 
are incalculable. Sheep have been in the past, as to-day, 
the bac kbone of the prosperity of nations. They have 
made Australia famous — and rich. Wool has been 
called the "flower and strength and revenue and blood 
of Kngland." As early as MM) it was reckoned that 
one-tilth of her population was engaged in the industry. 

Sheep are pretty well distributed over the face ol the 

earth. The world has something over (>00.000,000 head, 
of which nearly one-third are in Kurope. It is a curious 
fact, however, that while Kurope easily leads in the pro- 

Handling wool on a jetty at Tort Elizabeth; one of the points 
from which South Africa exports most of the ISO.OOO.OUO 
I m Kinds of wool which her sheep produce each year. 
Formerly, when we wanted South African 
wool, wc had to Iniy it in London, the 
world's wool market, hut now the British 

colonies are telling to us directly in large 

quantities. / 
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ductioo of wool, it is seldom mentioned in reports on 
world trade, for the reason that it exports little. 

Woolen manufai tolling towns have risen and fallen 
at the whim of fashion. Fine broadcloth* gave way 
before fine worsteds and eoarser woolens yielded to 
worsted serges, and flannel lindens ear to that knitted 
from worsted yarns. Fashions sometimes change as in 
the Garden, under stress of circumstances. Only a 

short time ago it was announced that "skirts hhm come 



down because the English government intended to 
prohibit, as a war measure, the wearing of high boots by 
women. Hut the boots may have to go higher yet. 
because it may be harder to get wool than leather. 

The wide adoption •>! European dress in India, China 
and Japan would further det rease our supply, as it would 
no1 only lessen our importations from the Far East but 

would cause those countries tO enter the world markets 
as competitive buyers. This (Continued on puf>e jS\ 



Angels of American 




Wealthy Men Have Spent 
Millions To Strengthen the 
a • Wings of this Fledgling Industry Which Is 

l\ ViatlOn Vitally Important to Our National Self-Defense 



By William Salisbury 



APPROPRIATELY enough, aviation in America 
owes its advancement to angels. "Angel" is 
used in the theatrical, not the biblical sense. 
If the angels of aviation did not have higher motives 
than most theatrical angels, they would not come to the 
aid of this young and most precarious of industries. 
Only a few companies engaged in the manufac ture of 
aeroplanes or conduct ot schools of thing are rated in 
Dim's or Bradstreets\ and twenty of the forty millions 
spent in financing the conquest of the air in the United 
States have been lost. Only a few out of scores of con- 
cerns are as yet on a commercial footing. 

It is not commercialism, but altruism to which avia- 
tion owes its present advancement. What the govern- 
ment would not do, and the public after the initial 
satisfaction of its curiosity did not do to support the art 
of flying, men of large fortune and large mind have 
voluntarily done. Millions made in oil and steel, in 
banking, traction, automobile manufacture, and in other 
commercial ways are being used to put on a solid base the 
building of machines to fly and the training of men and 
women to guide them. 

In some cases there have been purely business reasons, 
but there is overwhelming evidence in the most important 
instances that the backer- are in the game tor the love of 
it. Perhaps only those persons who have felt the thrill 
of a first flight may fully understand this. There is a 
sensation in a first flight that can never be experienced 
again — a something more than a sensation, a spiritual 
exaltation. 

It was after taking his first flight that William E. 
Boeing of Seattle asked: "What more patriotic thing can 
I do than build aeroplanes to defend my country?" 
This was in the fall of 1915, when the American govern- 
ment had done practically nothing l«>r aerial defense, 
although the battle ol the Marne and many of the most 
important conflicts of the European w ar had been decided 
by the aid of airmen. 

Mr. Boeing had made a fortune in lumber. He took 
SI 00,000 of it and started an aeroplane factory. Before 
lie had gone very far, another SI 00.0(H) was needed, and 
then another, and still another $100,000. He lost 
$400,000 before he began to g< t back anything. He ha- 
now invested hall a million in the Pacific Aero Products 



Company, and is obtaining more satisfac tion therefrom 
than he ever got from any other activity in his business 
life, although his profits .ire still far in the future. 

Inglis M. Uppercu had been made rich by the C adillac 

automobile when he took a flight near Detroit. Soon 
afterward he became the chief backer of the Aero- 
marine Plane and Motor Company, and moved to New- 
York. Victor Hugo said that the difference between 
prose and poetry was the difference between walking and 
thing. Mr. Uppercu would paraphrase that by Baying 
that the difference between aviation and any other game 
is that aviation is poetry while aught else is prose. 

Among the directors of the Wright-Martin Aircraft 
Corporation are Harry Payne Whitney, Harvey D. 
Gibson, Frederic W. Allen and John F. Alvord. William 
E. Corev and others with millions made in steel and oil 
are stockholders. The house of Morgan was for a time 
behind the Curtiss Company, but its control has now 
passed to Canadian capital. 

THE Thomas Company, of Ithaca, N. Y., was a 
failure after a struggle of several years, during which 
time it had sold twenty-five aeroplanes to the Allies. 
Then Mr. Frank L. Morse of Ithaca took a flight in one 
of its machines. He had made a great deal of money 
in chains. In his enthusiasm for aviation he invested a 
million dollars, and now the Thomas-Morse Aircraft 
Corporation is one of the largest in the country. 

Here are some of the members of the Aero Club of 
America, which for more than two vears has activelv 
campaigned for preparedness: August Belmont, Otto 
H. Kahn, George W. Perkins, Thomas F. Ryan, Cornelius 
Yanderbilt, W. K. Vanderbilt, Rodman Wanamaker. 
W. Earl Dodge, Cortlandt F. Bishop, James Gordon 
Bennett and John Hays Hammond. The clubs 
membership also includes Vincent Astor, Edwin Gould. 
Ralph Pulitzer, Allan A. Ryan, Robert J. Collier and F. 
Trubee Davison. The latter is the SOU of H. P. Davison 
< A the Morgan firm. All of these young men are aviators. 
Those members of the club and of other aero clubs w ho 
do not risk their lives are men who, almost without 

exception, hazard at least no small amount of money for 

the sake of promoting in their own country the most 

wonderful invention ol this age ot wonders. 
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COURTESY PENSACOLA CHAMBER Of COMMERCE 

A navy aviator making a sunset flight over Pensacola Bay. Although Americans made the first successful aeroplane, we have lagged 
behind other nations in developing the invention. There are 73 'planes in our army and 20 in our navy — France alone has 10,000 at the 
front. Congress has set aside |13 f 250 f OOO for the army and $4,000,000 for the navy in hopes of regaining the prestige we have lost. 
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(hir country instill far In-hind an\ of tin- g rr.it Kuro|H\in 
powers, behind even main of the small countries in Uith 
output and construction ol mat him as well as in the 
number of trained aviators This is l>ccausc foreign 
go\ rrnnunt> encouraged inventors and builder* of air- 
craft liy large ai>- 

pri.it ion > ami in 

other way* The 
Wright b.rothcrs 
were ninth more 
warmly welcomed 
in Kuropcan capi- 
tals than in Wash- 
ington, ami their 
work was eager I \ 
studied, copied and 
improve*! ujhui l»\ 
the finest technical 
minds in the world. 
Here, the largest 
single expenditure 
until one year ago 
was S40.tMK). out of 
the Board of < Ord- 
nance and Forti- 
fications fund in I 
1909, for a 1 
\\ right machine. 1 
A total of a few ' 
hundred thousand 
was appropriated 
for a |>enod of sev- 
eral years, while 
every great nation 
in Kurope was in- 
vesting millions 
\ earlv. Bill in the 
summer ol 
Congress, suddenly 
stung into action 
by the widespread 
movement for pre- 
paredness, >i t aside 
|1S.25(MMM) for air- 
craft for the army, 
and $4,000,000 for 
the navy. It is ex- 

pected to exceed 
this sum by al>out 
$4,000,000 this 
year. But as yet 
there are only sev- 
• n ty - three aero- 
planes in the ser- 
vice of the army 




© u«UI>*000 • U»0I»»OO0 

Another innocent war victim. An eagle caught in the kuv wires of a French hattle- 
plane as it made a scouting tour over the German lines. Not only have they in- 
vade<l the air, hut in sonic achievements, such as flying upside down, the aviator has 

surpassed the birds themselves 



and twenty in the navy, although four hundred more 
have I Ken ordered. France .done has about ten thou- 
sand aeroplanes at the front. 

There are less than a do/en aeroplane factories in the 
United States, and the number of workers employed 
therein is not more than n.000 or 7,000. To include 
those in the making of accessories would bring the total 
to some thousands more. The principal factories are in 

Buffalo, Ithac.i Los Angeles, Chit ago, hrooklyn, College 



Point, long Island; Marblehead and Jamaica Plain, 
Mass . and Pl.iintield. New Brunswick and Nutlcy, N. J. 
I iftccii companies are represented in the American 
\ss hi i.iik.m of Aircraft Manufacturers, lormed lebruary 
° m New York while the fust Pan-American Acro« 

n.iutics I a posit ion 
was hcing held. 
Their combined 
( apital of $30,000,. 
OtMl and their c ap.i- 
< it\ ol one hundred 
and seven tv - live 
aeroplanes a week 
wen ottered to the 
government in the 
e\ ent of w ar. The 
association is de- 
signed lo do for 
aeron. in tics w h a t 
the Automobile 
Chamber of Com- 
merce has done lor 
the automobile In- 
dustry in raising 
standards and pro* 
moting efficiency. 

While the exhi- 
bition was on. the 
Societv of Auto- 
motive Kngineers 
which (hanged Ms 

title in J. tnu. try 
from the Society of 
Automobile Engi- 
neers to include our 
hundred members 
from the field of 
aeronautics, held a 
meeting to discuss 
standardization of 
parts. The indus- 
try must undergo 
much remolding t<» 
e n d ceo n o m i c 
waste buder pres- 
ent conditions it 
w«»uld be impos- 
sible to supply an 
adequate number 
of aircraft on short 
notice for the rea- 
son that aeroplane 
makers are depend- 
ent upon t he manu- 
facturers of parts 
and accessories. The present lack of standardization 
puts it beyond the ability of even the largest of parts 
makers to manufacture with the projHT degree of effi- 
ciency. There are widely divergent specifications by 
designers and inventors for sets of dies, jigs and tools. 
One of the largest companies has had to fill orders for 
as many as 2.800 different sizes and specifications for sim- 
ple bolts atotie. These were ordered in different lengths, 
diameters, thicknesses of heads and kinds of inet.df 
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The development of Aviation up tO this timr has been 

entireh ol .1 military character) and largely l<>r tliis 




reason America, 

achievement of 

ged behind the 
militant coun- 

tries. Seven mil- 
lion dollars' worth of 

American aircraft have 
been sent to Kur< >pc in the 
past two years, but not 
one battleplane from this coun- 
try is now on the Bring line. 
Our constructors l aw not yet 
in istered the art ol building an 
air machine that will stand 
the recoil of a gun suc- 

cessfully enough for ac- 
tual combat. There may 
be an occasional engine ol 
American make on sonu 
battleplanes at the front. 



since the first glorious 
living, has lag- 
111 0 f 6 




facility of aerial traveL For weekl last summer Harold 
F. McConuick acromotorcd every day from his home 
near the Wisconsin line to his Chicago office, much 
of the journey being made over the waters of Lake 

Michigan. 

The days of spectacular exhibitions and reckless 
experiment .ire over. The toll in lives was terrible for a 
time, nearly two hundred being the total of the 
sacrifices in this country alone within four 
years. The lure of fame, the plaudits 

ol thrilled multitudes, the novel- 
ty of it all led to a species 
of madness among 
aviators in 



ol 
but 



the 

the aero- 
used onh 




planes from this country are 
training, scouting and patrolling. The military 
t rat tor-, on the Mexican border are good only for such 
uses, and they .ire chielly of aid when employed against 
a foe without aircraft. Two French battleplanes have 
been ordered by our War Department for the purpose of 
copying their designs, but months must elapse before a 
machine of that type can be completed. 

BUYING aeroplanes is not like buying army wagons, M 
Philip J. Roosevelt says. "In importance it may be 
compared with the purchase of cantilever bridges. It is 
an engineering proposition, a thing requiring intricate 
knowledge and no little insight. Until very recently, 
our go\ eminent officials have not known how to buy 
aircraft. Another reason for the backward state of 
aviation among us is the litigation over the Wright 
patents. We ho|x? that the government will end this 
by acquiring all the patents and then throw them open 
to the public. " 

Mr. koMM-velt is a member of the first aero squadron 
to be mustered into the federal service from New York, 
and he is also military editor of Aviation and Aeronautical 
Engineering. He blames the Secretaries of War from the 
time that the Wright inventions were announced up to 
the administration of Newton I >. Baker for the lack ol 
g o v er nm ental aid. But Mr. Baker, he says, has done 
all that he could to impress upon Uongressthegre.it need 
for aerial defense. Plans are now being put into execu- 
tion for supplying the coast artillery with machines, 
$4. 800, (MM) having been appropriated. These mac hines 
will be able to reconnoiter at sea and give warning of 
the approach of an enemy, ascertain the range for 
artillery fire, and drop bombs on hostile fleets. 

Mr. Roosevelt thinks thai within four years there will 
be aerial mail routes connecting the principal cities. 
The long non-stop flights of Victor Carlstrom and Ruth 
Law demonstrated that this is feasible, and the post- 
off i< c authorities have already shown a friendly attitude. 
The flight of sixteen aviators from the training field at 
Mineola, Long Island, to Philadelphia without serious 
accident, isone of the most recent evidences of the 



undcrwood ft onomwono 

their desire 
to ex< el all others. Hut 
the novelty has worn off, and the surviving airmen 
have been sobered by the fate of their fellows. 
Moreover, exhibitions do not now pay enough to attract 
many of the best flyers, and the menace <>l war has given 
a feeling of greater responsibility to family and country. 
Each trained aviator is reckoned as of more value than a 

regiment. General Pershing has said that for observa- 
tion purposes an airman i-^ worth a cavalry corps. The 
records of the American armv from lanuarv 1 to 

* »' a/ 

December 26, V)\U, show that 7,087 flights were made, 
a distance of 251,775 miles traveled, and a total time of 
3,357 hours spent in the air without a fatality* There 

were several deaths in the navy, and a few fatal acci- 
dents among civilian aviators, but proportionately there 
were far fewer than were caused bv the use of auto- 
mobiles. 

On the manufacturing side, the organization of reput- 
able companies into an association will discourage stock 
fluctuation and other kinds of fraud on the public. 
Some of the capitalization of concerns in the association 
is frankly stated to be as yet of no par value. Hut 
possibly a billion dollars' worth of stock in aeroplane 
Companies has been issued. How much of this has been 
sold to the public no one knows. 

One group of adventurers started a stork 
selling sc heme based on the publicity re- 
sulting from the genuine plan of Rodman 

Wanamaker to tlv across the At- 

Ian tic. They opened an office 
last summer just across the 
street from the Aero Club 
of America, in Madison 
Avenue, New York. 
They were soon 
forced to move, 
and they 

have a 
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since led .1 shadowy, elusive existence. The wonder 
of it is that they could persuade anyone to invest in such 
.1 project with any hope of a return. Mr. Wananiaker 
and his associates expect to spend many thousands of 
dollars merely in the attempt to be the first aerial trans- 
Atlantic voyagers. They have postponed the trip until 
the end of the war. Lieutenant John C yril Porte of the 
British Navy, who will be one of the party of six, is now 
in charge of aeroplane construction work at Bourne- 
mouth, England. 

The cverage citizen is tempted to invest through the 
in if.il of what has been accomplished. The first Wright 
flyer had a twelve-horsepower engine, and it stayed in 
the air but a few seconds on its initial trip. Machines 
are being made to-day capable <»! carrying thirty passen- 
gers, traveling in the air for hours without a stop, and 
irfven by engines of 1 ,000-horsepower. Ten tons can 
be borne m addition to the weight of the aeroplane. 
One machine has ascended 26,260 feet, or nearly five 
miles, and another has flown without touching the ground 
for more than twenty-four hours. Between sunrise and 
sunset another has traveled 1,300 miles. A speed of one 



hundred and thirty miles an hour has been made by a recent 
model. Aviators have hunted and slain, and in some cases 
have captured alive, ducks and quail, pelicans and sea 
gullswhosewings propelled them less swiftly than the man- 
made machines could go, and other airmen have shot 
coyotes and bobcats, and even sharks, from the cockpits 
of 'planes skimming a few score feet above the surface 
of land or sea. 

And more than .ill this, human travelers in the air 
have outdone the birds in their own element by flying 
upside down, and some have written their names in 
the sky at night in letters of fire. Santos-Dumont, the 
Brazilian genius and pioneer of flight, says that one of the 
giant cars now being built in England could carry a score 
of passengers from New York to Rio Janeiro as easily 
as Carlstrom flew from New York to Washington. 
Station^ tor the taking on of fuel, six hundred miles 
apart, would mark the only stopping places. 

An aerial route like that would do more for inter- 
national friendship than any treaty. Who will be the 
first "angel" to promote it? 



While Machines Weave Snares for U-Boats 



ISHERMEN'S nets are redolent of the sea. 
ages, and every people in every stage of 
development. Weaving nets is one of the 
most ancient and universal arts with which man 
has lifted himself by his own bootstraps out of 
primitive savagery. So long as the sea teems 
with life we shall need nets. W hile the Filipino 
women in the picture make beautiful snares from 
hemp with a dex- 
terity they have in- 
herited from a time 
long before the mem- 
ory of man, machine 
weave the nets that 
take fish in our lak< 
and off our shores. 



the Vying with deft fingers, our machines accomplish a task 

so difficult that when Napoleon heard 
that Jacquard was assaying a mechan- 
ical device he summoned him and de- 
manded, "Are you the man who pre- 
tends to do what God Almighty 
cannot — tie a knot in a stretched 
string?" Having achieved fish 

nets, our machines 
have proceeded to 
weave steel wire, 
and even to pro- 
duce by the mile a 
new horror for war 
European 
battlefields, 
barbed wire! 
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MONTHLY SURVEY OF THE NATION'S BUSINESS 

By Archer W all Douglas 

INKVITABLY the business thought of the day turns to the probable effect of our 
entrance into war upon our present unexampled prosperity. 
Unlike peace, the coming conflict will not be sharply differentiated in its effects 
sectionally, nor yet by industries, for it will probably stimulate alike every form of 
industry. The Federal Government is likely to prove, as always, a buyer <»l vast pro- 
portion and of apparently insatiable needs for the time being. Consequently .m\ 
intelligent analysis of the situation must comprehend and iifclude every phase of the 
Commercial, Agricultural and Traffic worlds as suppliers ol Governmental wants 
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These suddenly created demands will naturally be expressed in the beginning for muni- 
tions of war, thus affecting all the useful metals, and for accoutrements, which will call 
for vast quantities of things made of canvas and of leather. There will also be an 
innumerable multitude of minor needs, minor only as to volume and not as to importance, 
such as the necessary articles for the health and sanitation of a suddenh created arniv, 
the furnishings and cooking implements of camp, and great supplies of food of .ill 
description. Armies are very wasteful, however excellent their organization, and this 
must be reckoned with in calculating the volume of the new demand that will soon be 
upon us. - 4 \ * » * - • , 

Railroads and fac tories must perforce give preference to (iovernmental needs, and 
domestic business, already hard put to get goods enough for its purposes, must make 
up its mind to lessening supplies and still higher prices. These factors will naturally 
further stimulate and lengthen during the war's duration those business activities w hich 
already have felt the impulse of abnormal demand. Hut none the less will they render 
harder and all the more certain that coming readjustment which lowers upon the 
distant horizon. So far as manufacturers are concerned, there will be one vital 



distinction between the orders they have had from 
Europe and those they will receive from Dur own 
(Government, and that will l>e the one of far less profit. 
I ortunatel) for general business spending, this difference 
m likely to ailect the investing rather than the earning 
classes. 

The crops still continue the keynote not only oj die 
business but the so* ial situation. Fortunately matters 
agricultural have unp ro v ed materially within the paal 

M) days. Much of the frozen garden truck of the South 
has been replanted. Winter Oats in the same locality 

have not been so badly hurt as at first reported. Best of 

ail, general and generous rains over all the Winter Wheal 
belt have done incalculable good to the growing plant. 
There has been some winter killing and some hurt by 
dry weather severe in spots but the general condition 
of whe.it is distinctly better, though not up to a fully 
satisf.n torv percentage. More rain is needed in Kansas, 
and in some Mattered localities the damaged whe.it has 
Ueen plowed up and planted to oats. Peaches, always 
previous in their Spring appearance upon the slightest 
promise of warm weather, have gotten into trouble in 
the Ozark regions of Missouri and Arkansas, and seem 
to be badly hurt by recent cold weather. It is also very 
dry in extreme southern Texas, that at times being some- 
what of a habit in that newly agricultural and enter- 



prising section. Contrariwise it has been vers wet all 
over California, thus giving assurance of abundant crops. 

Wet, cold weathei throughout the East, and in .ill the 

section Mast of the Mississippi and South of the Ohio 
Rivers has greatly delayed farm work. But a wet Spring 
— not too wet — is ever the harbinger of an abundant 
harvest. In many agricultural sections ^ood seed ol 
some Staple products are hard to get. Also farm labor 
is scarce, for the lure of high prices as factory hands 
OUtWeighs distance from the madding crowd and the 
charm and noiseless tenor of the frays «»l Country life. 
Despite these handicaps, it is very sure that there will be 
an enormous acreage planted to agricultural products this 
Spring. Already that of early potatoes is 17 per cent 
greater than last year. 

Manufacturers continue hopelessly behind in tilling 
orders, and those who ship promptly are as lonely as a 
sparrow on a housetop and a lodge in a garden of cucum- 
bers. There are increasing numbers of retailers who an 
buying high-priced articles only from hand to mouth. 
This, too, despite an unceasing and nowise diminishing 
volume of trade. The business world apparent Iv awaits 
the coming of war entirely undisturbed, and with utmost 
Confidence in the strength of the domestic situation and 
the ability of our democratic form of government and 
the patriotism ol the people to meet anv eme r g e ncy. 



The Argentine Republic Follows Suit 



THK business men of the Argentine Republic have 
taken a step towards bringing the commercial 
organizations of their country into closer rela- 
tions, and their action has a special interest for us in 
that they are following the methods which have proved 
so successful in establishing a new spirit in business in 
the United States. 

When delegates from the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial organizations of Argentina came together for 
the purpose of forming a permanent lederation in order 
to promote cooperation among the associations interested 
in the economic progress of the country, they took the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States as their 
pattern. The general objects of the new organization 
are on all fours w ith those of the United States Chamber, 
and not only have the by-laws of the latter been copied, 
but it is proposed to follow its example in the operation 
of the new association. Furthermore, our Argentine 
imitators hope to establish a reciprocal exchange of 
commercial information between the two chambers. 

The new federation, the Confederacies Argentina del 
Comercio, de la Industria y de la Production, which, 
turned into hnglish, means the Argentine Commercial, 
Industrial and Produce Association, was set going in 
Buenos Aires on September 11. under the presidency of 
Senor Luis K. Zuberbuhler, President of the Bolsa de 
Comercio — the Board of Trade. Its aim is to look 
out generally lor the interests of business, agriculture 
and manufacturing in the nation, to adopt such measun 
as will redound to the benefit <>l those interests and the 
general economic welfare of the country, and to, create 
a common medium tor the accomplishment of these 
objects. It will inform itself by study of economic 1 on- 



ditions and ol the needs ol commerce, and will take as its 
own such questions as ocean and inland freights, custom 
tariffs, impost laws, regulations affecting business and 
manufacturing, ( red its, fostering of stock raising, agri- 
culture and other branches of national industry; com- 
mercial treaties, legislation concerning commerce, and. 
generally, all matters which interest the associated or- 
ganizations. It is believed that the welding of the power 
of all of these associations into one force will tend to 
stabilize the laws of the country, especially those 
touching the transaction of commercial business. The 
new chamber will follow the example of its American 

prototype In having an official publication. 

THE Confederation starts with the stamp of gov- 
ernmental approval, Ministers of Finance, Interior, 
Agriculture and Public Works, as well as some of the 
minor department officials, being present at its inaugura- 
tion. It is not the intention, however, to ask for more 
substantial recognition from the government. 

This federation, with its desire to cooperate with the 
organized commercial bodies of the Cnited States, 
probably will mean much to lis in our efforts to secure a 
better understanding of a people, and their needs, 
among whom we are anxious to extend our trade. 
\ reciprocal exchange of commcn ial information can 
hardly fail to be mutually helpful. We are, so to speak, 
trying to learn the technique of doing business with the 
South Americans, and. if reports be true, we have a good 
deal to learn. Similar federation of commercial organiza- 
tions in all of the countries south of us and cooperation 
between them and Us would probably be highlv advan- 
tageous to all parties concerned. 
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What the Business Man Saw 
in the Back Yard 



Underneath Discarded 
Tins and Cast-Off Shoes 
He Detected Soil on Which His Employees 
Could Grow Corn and Grow Better 



Hv \\ . K. French 



MILLIONS of hack yards and vacant luts await 
the hoc and tin- spade of the on-coming and 
swelling ranks of the amateur gardener. Even - 
where ground which has been an eyesore will bud and 
blossom. 

The Department of Agriculture has placed the stamp 
of its approval on the home and club garden movement 
by appointing H. M. Conolly. of the States Relations 
Service, to direct the work in the City of Washington. 
He will tell the thousands of amateur grubbers what to 
do and how to do it. 

The city will be divided into districts, and in each 
district a number of gardens, some of them boys' and 
girls' club gardens, others home gardens, will be selected 
and treated as models. Mr. Conollv will visit these 
model gardens at regular intervals, giving instructions 
and demonstrations as to how to plan a garden, what to 
grow, and how to plant and care for vegetables. All 
gardeners in a district will be expected to attend these 
conferences, and each will be asked to keep a record of 
the results obtained. 

The Government is doing something along this line in 
the States through the 1,200 county agents who are the 



joint representatives of the Department of Agriculture 
and the States, and also through aid lent to boys' garden 
clubs. 

The average cramped back yard in a large city, hardly 
big enough to "hang out" the family washing in, is 
worth as much to its owner as a SI ,000 government bond, 
while the larger areas surrounding suburban and small 
city and town homes are worth two or three such bonds. 

The back yards and vacant lots of the country, if 
capitalized, ought to yield something like one billion 
dollars a year — more than the giant wheat crop of 1915 
at its high price brought to the farmers — a pretty addition 
to the wealth of the people. Il we take- into account the 
tun and the benefits to health that the owners will get 
out of digging, their back yards will give a greater return 
than the bonds. 

Translated into terms of cabbage and potatoes and 
carrots, the back yard means the groaning dinner table 
dear to the hearts of our grandmothers; into terms of 
domestic economy, lower grocery bills. It 
means better health, and clearer and in some 
cases cleaner minds. To the nation's business, 
increased production and better satisfied, more 



Business men fine I employ ees' gardens one of the best investments they can make. This one. provided by the National 

'ompany, of Dayton. Ohio, is yielding $2,000 ,i year t<> the boys from vegetables and healthier, more 
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industrious and more skillful workers to the company. 
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.* 1 »K- and more effi- 
cient workmen ; to the 
country, a nearer ap- 
proach to national 
self-sufficiency. 

t'ntil, however, the 
business man saw 
u lut was in the back 
yard, it remained one 
of the greatest of our 
undeveloped re- 
sources. Curiouslv 
enough, wh.it he snv 
were increased divi- 
dends for himself. 
The profits to the 
owner of the garden 



Business meeting of the Boys' Garden Company, Dayton. 
Keeping account of garden expenditures and profits is a 
business discipline the value of which employers were 

quick to appreciate. 



were incidental. So 

the business man set about establishing garden clubs, 
[f his employes didn't have back yards, he provided 
-pace in vacant lots. And the idea grew and grew 
until it has become an American institution with Eu- 
ropean ones patterned after it. 

TNSIDE the office, I found one of these business men, 
1 the big "Boss" of thousands who toil in and about 
the great buildings of his plant. 

"Yes", he said, leaning back in his chair, "the club 
is a great success. It has done wonders for us. The 
men out in the plant, the boys in the office and the fami- 
lies at home imagine that it is a straight-out piece of 
philanthropy, guiltless of any commercial value to us. 
But we are the ones who are getting the best of tin- 
bargain. It has lifted loads off our shoulders and 
returned bigger dividends in dollars and cents, as well 
as in satisfaction, than anything else on our books. 

"Only the other day one of our senior clerks came to 
me with his confession of faith in the club — how it had 
saved him. For more than a year his strength had been 
failing. He was going back. It was apparent in his 
work, at home, everywhere. Worry added to his 
troubles. He was 'demoted' and his salarv matcriallv 
cut. Finances began to pinch. That was the be- 
ginning of the end. 

"In desperation he sought a way out of the ruin into 
which he was slipping — a way back to health for him- 
self and comfort and happiness for his family. Then one 
of his associates suggested the club to him. (A paid 
missionary, if he but knew it.) But he thought the idea 
rather silly. However, when he got home that night he 
found that our club had telephoned to his wife and out- 
lined our plan to her. Soon she was one of our most 



enthusiastic members, and 
brought her husband into the 
fold. 

The resu 1 1 s ? A t t he end of 
the season they showed an ac- 
tual net profit of $39, besides 
cutting their household ex- 
penses about $50. The hus- 
band's health was restored and 
his vigor renewed. He went 
into his work a new man. 
Since then he has been pro- 
moted t\\ i( c and is now making 
more than ever before in his 
lite. He is easily twice as 
\ aluable to us as he was a year 
ago, and is considered one of the 
best men on our general force. 
"That in. in is onlv one of manv that the club ha^ saved 
lor us. We have watched its work and tabulated the 
results, and I can freclv sav that in nine cases out of ten 
the men who joined the club have increased in value to 
us from 25 to 300 per cent, depending upon the state of 
their health and their attitude toward their employers 
at the time of entering the club. When it conn- to re- 
claiming and developing employees, the club is in a class 
bv itself. " 

That is the opinion generally expressed by business 
men of the garden clubs organized among their cmplo\ ecs. 
The plan is simple. Tin- employers furnish the land, and 
each member enjoys the privilege of using one of the 
small garden plots for the raising of vegetables or flowers 
for home use or for sale. The membership fee, usual ly 
about fifty cents, is just enough to cover the cost of the 
implements furnished to the member. The average 
family takes two memberships, one for the husband and 
one for the wife. And sometimes they are taken out for 
the children. 

Ordinarily each plot can. by careful cultivation, be 
made to produce about sixty dollars' worth of truck. 
Thus a family with two memberships can grow over a 
hundred dollars' worth of garden stuffs a season. The 
gardeners usually spend an hour or two in the morning 
and perhaps an hour in the evening among their crops, 
and this physical exercise in the open proves a valuable 
tonic to them, especially to those who work in offices. 

The employees' garden movement is gathering momen- 
tum every year, and clubs are springing up all over the 
country. The average manufacturer of today rec- 
ognizes in them one of the greatest efficiency builders 
and satisfaction producers yet discovered. 

The Boys' Garden Company, of Dayton, Ohio, com- 
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l>osed of hoy employees of the National Cash Register 
Company, is one of the best know n. To each member is 
allotted a plot ten by fifty feet. He has absolute control of 
this little garden and may raise in it whatever he desires. 
The only requirement laid upon him is that he perform a 
minimum <>t two hours w < »rk in it each day. He may doafl 
much more as he pleases. The 
morning hours of work are from six- 
thirty to seven-thirty and the 
evening hours from four to five. 
The company has about one 

hundred members, or shareholders. 

w ho are in complete charge of the 
company's affairs. The company 
has its president, chairman, hoard 
of directors, and such other offi- 
cers as are necessary for the proper 
transaction of business. A club 
house is furnished by the com- 
pany. The boys buy their stock 
at fifty cents a half share, and are 
required to pay no further charges. 
Last year the company raised 
about two thousand dollars' worth 
of vegetables, on an acre and a 
quarter of land. Intensive culti- 
vation, one might say. 

About one-half of the vegetables 
raised are taken home bv the 
members of the company and the 
rest sold, some by house-to-house 
canvass, with the result that mer- 
chants selling vegetables in tin- 
town find it decidedly poor busi- 
ness to attempt to deliver any but 
the choicest green goods. The 
Boys' Garden Company has edu- 
cated the housewives to crisp, fresh vegetables. 

The club has changed "tough" and vicious boys of 
Slidertown into useful citizens, and now exerts its in- 
lluence on the youngsters of the entire city, having com- 
pletely eliminated the rowdies by a process of education. 
So one realizes better than the officers of the Nat ion. il 
Cash Register Company the benefit of the garden. They 
have seen bad boys 
transformed in a 
single season. Boys 
with a garden in 
which to raise cab- 
bage are less likely 
to raise Cain else- 
where. They know 
the tremendous! v 
increased ability to 
do good work that 
grows on the boy 
in the garden. 
I I icy know what it 
means to his health , 
his nerves, his tem- 
per, that it is a cure 
lor laziness, devel- 
ops thrift and indus- 
try, and that their 

system of requiring 

each boy to keep a 
little set of books of 
his garden expendi- 
tures and profits is tin finest busincssdis< ipline imaginable. 
So successful has been their boy garden club that the\ 



COME INTO THE GARDEN 

THE beginning of things was in a Garden and not 
only has it been an attractive place ever since, but 
our troubles commenced when we were exiled from it. 
Just now it is more than a subject to write essays about, 
as did Charles Dudh-y Warner, or to immortalize in 
verse, as did Tennyson, or even to gratify the primal 
instinct to dig the ground. For the main food crops 
were short last harvest, and an unprecedented demand 
from warring Europe has so accentuated the situation 
that it bears heavily on every family, in the shape of 
abnormally high prices for all food products. More- 
over, misfortunes always tread upon each others heels, 
so the severe cold in January and February destroyed 
much of the early vegetable crop in the Southern States. 

There is but one remedy, which is to raise more 
things to eat this year than ever, and most every man 
and woman can contribute something to that end by 
planting a vacant patch of ground in vegetables. 

It is evident that a great many persona are going to 
garden this year who have never done so before, and the 
matter can be greatly helped if every commercial club 
and every chamber of commerce urge it upon the citizens 
of every town and city. There is nothing in the world 
so wasteful and so uneconomic as uncultivated and 
unused land. 

Many of our serious social and economic problems 
are due to the misuse and lack of use of land. Produc- 
tive land is the most valuable thing in all the world, 
for the whole world depends upon it for its very 
existence. 

Much can be done now to reduce the menacing cost 
of food products. The unvarnished and uncensored 
truth is that short crops this year would be an appalling 
calamity, such as is not pleasant to contemplate. The 
remedy for this is to plant foodstuffs now in every 
available plot of land. 

Example will count for much. But it should go 
beyond personal initiative and enthusiasm. It should 
be a matter of civic pride and endeavor in hamlet, 
town and city throughout the land. — The ILdxtor. 




have started one for girls, and have in the neighborhood 
of fifty members. They have also furnished gardens for 
their men, and have noted increased efficiency among the 
gardeners. 

If further proof were needed of the success of the 
gardens, it would be found in the announcement that the 

Labor Commission from Great 
Britain upon its return home, sub- 
mitted a report that has resulted 
in the establishment of more than 
1,500 boys' gardens in Great Brit- 
ain and almost 30,000 in France. 

The lessons learned at work are 
carried home, and the great back 
yard garden movement is the re- 
sult. During the past three years 
the number of back yard gardens, 
according to a reliable authority, 
has more than doubled. The ex- 
tent to which the movement has 
taken hold may be judged from tin 
increasing and persistent demands 
that apartment dwellers are mak- 
ing upon real estate men to supph 
garden space. At first the land- 
lords and their agents considered 
these calls the result of a fad, and 
laughed them off- but they're not 
doing that now. They are hus- 
tling for garden space or for new 
tenants. 

A booklet issued by the Govern- 
ment tells what has been done 
with school gardens and what may 
be done, — how a seventeen-year- 
old high-school boy conducted a 
market garden project in which 
his gross receipts amounted to SI, 146. 30, with a net 
profit of S768.75, after deducting the amounts paid out 
for rent, labor and supplies, and charging up his owi 

labor. How a girl in Iowa earned SI 14.05 from growing 

and canning tomatoes, and how a twelve-year-old Cleve- 
land girl, in her spare moments, specialized on Bowers 
and realized from her garden SI, 057 in seven years. 

The Govern- 

men t BUg 

j^l ^ gardening as a 

f 3» ^yy' solution of tin 

• - child-labor prob 

lem, and as a 
means of keeping 
the child longei 
in school. It i> 
usually the desire 
for spending 
money that leads 

w 

the child to plead 
to be allowed to 
leave school and 
go to work. 
When a pleasant 
way. such as gar- 
dening, is found 
to enable the 
child to earn the 
required mone> . 
the problem of 
keeping him in 

school and "out of mischief" will be practically solved. 
"Many children," a Government bulletin Bays, "in 
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i lit si- days an* prcdis|>osee| to nervousness and our 
quiescent method of training aggravates tin* trouble. 
If some interesting form of exercise or employment 
should he provided, fewet children would he forced t<> 
<juit school at an early age' on account ol |>oor health, 
and fewer of them would he physical wrecks on the com- 
pletion of their school careers. Gardening is a most 
accessible means lor supplying this need. Such an 
occupation furnishes simultaneously both physical and 
mental exercise, and with it a compelling motive which 
ifl so essential in recreation for the young." 

The ( iovernment also points out that most hoys and 
girls brought before the juvenile court are victim! of 
idleness or poverty; that many of them .ire bright and 
capable, and that the poor children who steal are usually 
the most ambitious; that "they are not satisfied with 
their conditions and if shown a better op|>ortunity 
probably would be the first to grasp it". To this class 
the garden is salvation, providing occupation and profit. 

The vacant lot movement has invaded many towns 
and cities, the most conspicuous among which are. 
perhaps, Philadelphia and Minneapolis. It is estimated 
that some 5.000 a (res of vacant lots in Minneapolis have 
been turned into flourishing gardens. At the rate of 



intensive c ultivation applied bv the Roys' ( iarden 
Company, this would mean SI. 000 an acre, or a total of 
SS.oou.noo of produce, from Minneapolis' vacant lots 
each war. 

Recent figures from (ireatei New York show th.it then 
are in the neighborhood of 100,000 vacant lots then 
What the actual agricultural value of these- lots is no 
<>ne knows, but it runs into mauv millions of dollars 
\ little town in Illinois recently started a hac k yard and 
vacant lot garden campaign and arranged to keep tab 
on the actual foodstuffs produced. This was not found 
possible, but e stimates taken from the figures available 
incli. .tte- that this little- tow n of le ss than S.000 inhabitant- 
grew over $4,000 worth of vegetables and flowers in hack 
yards and vacant lots. 

\ food expert estimates that $50,000,000 worth of 
vegetables will he grown tlii- year in employees' gardens, 
sc hool gardens, hack yards and vacant lots, but the other 
advantages to he derived from the movement over- 
shadow by far the c ash value of the produce raised. To 
the employer the chief interest in these gardens lies in 
the- fact that they are- turning out a better grade- of em- 
ployees. 



Organized Business Takes A Trench 

Holding First Line of Defense, It Helps Restore Nation's Credit 




When 



By Anton Charlks 



K< »A \ l/KI ) business has pr< >\ ed itse lf a mainstay 
of government in an international crisis. It has 
helped to maintain the commercial credit of the 
nation. It has come to the rescue of the government 
when the purchase of army supplies was impossible- he- 
cause of lack of funds. It has come to the resc ue of 
contractors furnishing those supplies. It has set at 
naught, for the public good, long-established practices 
of the financial world. As the country approaches war. 
it leans heavily On t h c- a r m o I 

business — the ^ business of the 

nation welded into 
a single force and 
pledging in a single 
voice self-sacrific- 
ing public service. 




The ( haml>er of Commerce of the Tinted States, 
mouth-piece of organized business, backed by the vote- 
of the more than 800 associations composing it, took a 
stand for universal military training and national pre 
pareelness. 

Then a thing more significant yet of the- new spirit 
in business was done, — a thing justifying the vision ol 
Harry A. Wheeler, first president of the National 
Chamber, that "men will make, as they serve the 
Chamber, self-interest second, commercial patriotism 
first, nation above personality." 

Of its own volition, organized business declared against 
excessive war profits. War no longer was to he the 
agony of a whole people for the enrichment e>f a few 
The dutv of universal service- hound the manufacturer 



\n uiuonvention.il [x>rtrait of Franklin K. Lane, Secret a ry^ of 

Interior, one of the many Washington officials 
who have- taken 1 1 f » seriously the- matter of per 
aonal preparedness. Secretary Lane is firing a 
regulation Springfield rille which will kill a man 
at three miles, if it hits him in the right place 
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I ranklin I>. BtoOWBTTcIt i T nil Secretary of t In Navy, 
on the rifle range .it Winthrop, \1<I \\v is one of the 
HMl.000 civilian inciul»cr> in t he National l< i lie Associa- 
tion of America. Most ol the member! in the 1,800 
clubs of this organization tire business men. Main bin 
concerns have encouraged the formation of such club* 




among their employees. Familiarity with firearms is 
one of the Inst requisitrs ol t he soldier. There is some 
comfort for us in the fact that we have more than 
1,000,000 hunters, ram hers, tanners, and trap shooters 
in the United States who can handle guns and shoot 

them straight. 
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furnishing supplier no less than it bound 
the man in the trench. Business men 
pledged to the country the output of their 
mills and shops on a basis that would give 
them only enough return to protect the 
stability of their securities. In serving 
the Chamber, nun had leaprted how to 
serve the country better. 

A meeting of 14 nun' in Washington 
( "ity on April 2 signalized the new relation 
of business to government. The National 
Chamber had taken the position that 
everv able-bodied male citizen owed inili- 
t.trv service to his countrv. It kne w that 
the manufacturer and the merchant, the 
expert in transportation, the expert in 
standardization, could render mi I i t.irx 
■en ice of the highest order before the out- 
break of actual hostilities. It offered that 
service in any capacity in which it should 
be required. The first call came from the Council 
National Defense. It was for cooperation with the Quar- 
termaster Department of the Army in the purchase of sup- 
plies. Committees of business men, experts in the 
commodities which would be purchased for the army in 
their localities, were appointed in the 14 cities where the 
Quartermaster Department has depots, and when bids for 
contracts were opened, those men were present to give the 
army officials the benefit of their know ledge of materials 
and prices. 

They are devoting their time to studying the problems 
confronting those charged with the equipment of the 
army. Fourteen of them, all but three chairmen of their 
respective committees, journeyed to Washington, at the 
expense of the National Chamber, to confer as to tin- 
best manner of rendering a conspicuous public- service. 

All sections of the country were represented. From 

the Fast came Edward D. Page, New York; Calvin 

W. Smyth, Philadelphia, and James L. Richards. Boston. 
From the Middle West, H. B. Lyford, Chicago; W. A. 
Layman, St. Louis; Fred L. Dickey, Kansas ( ity; \V. I), 
llorsford. ( )maha; Thomas F. Smith, JefTersonviHc, Ind. 
From farther still came F. Dohrmann, Jr., San I Vancisco; 
W illiam I ). Wheelwright, Portland, Ore. ; J. I > Lou man, 
Seattle, and from the South, Albert Mackie, New 
Orleans; Luther B. Clegg, San Antonio, and Charles J. 
\ lapel. I I Paso. 




( )n March 6, the governmental machinery for 
the equipment of t he army came perilously near 
to a dead stop. Congress had failed topassthc 
army appropriation and the urgent deficiency 
bills. The government could no longer payjfor 
army supplies. Contractors to whom it was in- 
debted for thousands of dollars refused to do 
further business with (Quartermaster depots 
until the government should pay its debts. 
Contractors could not obtain advances from 
banks upon government vouchers, beta use ol 
the form in which thev are drawn. In some 
instances, contractors were threatened with 
ruin. The form of the vouchers could be 
altered only by act of Congress, and Congress 
was not in session. 

With the country facing almost the cer- 
tainty of war, Col. J. M. Carson, Depot 
Quartermaster at New York, had to admit 
that it was almost impossible to purchase 
vegetables for the army, owing to his inability to guar- 
antee prompt payment, and that for the same reason, 
certain supplies could not be obtained at any price. 
Bills to the amount of S4l)(), (>()<> for goods furnished to 
the depot wire overdue. 

At this stage, the New York situation was taken in 
hand by la 1 ward 1). Page, chairman ol the New York 
committee of the National Chamber of Commerce to 
cooperate with the (Quartermaster Department. He laid 
the matter before the linn of J. P. Morgan cv: Co. His 
proposition did not commend itself to the business 
judgment of the bankers; it was a clear-cut appeal to 
patriotism. 

"I have come to borrow one million dollars, without 
interest, for an indefinite time, upon security that is 

legally no good. " 

At the end of twenty minutes, Mr. Morgan said: 
"I think that we ought to advance the money. As it 
is not, strictly speaking, a business transaction, we shall 
charge no interest on the money; and, if there is any 
loss, I will assume it myself." 

Similar situations obtained in other cities. Calvin 
M. Smyth, of the Philadelphia committee, where the 
Ouartermaster Depot was facing about two million 
dollars in unpaid bills, appealed to the Clearing House 
Association through the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the active interest of {Cowhideed on page 52) 
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MAKING a journey to Hindustan. 
Finding a path into far Cathay; 
This was the way that it all began — 

A camel trail and a caravan, 
Donkey driver . . . and merchant man. 
Staggering eastward day by day. 
Breaking a trail to Hindustan, 

Seeking the markets of old Cathay 

A bale of silk and a China bowl, 

A lacquered tray and an ivory fan, 
Art ... to nourish the dreaming soul. 

Tea and spice . . . for the inner man. 

That's how the eastern trade began, 

That's why a road through the desert ran. 
To the Orient as its distant goal. 

Over that trail for a thousand years. 

They came to the blue Aegean's shore, 
While the towers of Troy and the Trojan spears 

Rose and guarded the eastern door. 
But the Greeks came by in a thousand ships, 

And the towers of Troy to the earth were thrust 
And Helen, the fair, with her luring lips 

Is now . . . but a whisper from the dust. 
But the road to the East was free again. 
And commerce nourished the needs of men. 

Out of that commerce the arts were fed. 

Learning lighted its fires in Greece, 
Literature rose with its bay-crowned head. 

And sang the glories of trade and peace. 
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Today the cannons cry out to kill, 

And their thunders echo on every sea. 
As the nations bid for that road-head still. 

Where the trail of the camel used to be. 
When the battle Hags again are furled 

And the war for the Golden Horn shall cease 
Throw the road-head free to the waiting world 

And welcome the Thousand Years of Peace' 
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"THAT WAY MADNESS LIES 



But the 44 Mad" Inventor Has Changed the Age-Long Habits of Mankind, Made a 
Scrap Heap of Old Industrial Methods and Given the World a New Commerce 

Bv Bristow Adams 




OLKS who ought to know say that we are using When the pictures were developed, — and this was 
up five thousand miles of motion pictures in the in the early nineties — and were projected in rapid suc- 
United States in a week. Those who are quick cession, they simulated action to a marked degree. 



at figures say that this 
means an annual invest- 
ment in the unexposed 
film alone, of about eight- 
een million dollars a year, 
to say nothing of all the 
money that goes into the 
salaries of operators, mana- 
gers, writers, and actors. 
One may make due allow- 
ances for the enthusiasms 
of the press-agent, and may 
be inevitably reminded of 
the old adage that though 
figures won't lie, still liars 
will figure, and yet not 
have a full realization of 
the enormous sums that 
have come through the 
development of a form of 
amusement in the past 25 
years. And the business 
is growing so rapidly that 
the statistics will not stav 
put over night. 

We who are living 
through the time of the 
birth of a new art, which 
may yet be as revolutioniz- 
ing as the art of printing, 
cannot wholly foresee its 
possibilities. How much 
less must the future have 
been foreseen by one Ead- 
weard Muybridge, whose 
hobby was to record the 
motion of animals? To get 
the effect he wanted, he 
took what w r e have now 
come to know as "stills", 
and projected them in 
sequence. It was primitive but it was a start. 

Governor Leland Stanford, at his famous Palo Alto 
ranch in California, got the idea that he could mix the 
blood of the thoroughbred running horse with that of 
the trotter and gain speed but still keep the trotting 
gait. To analyze the gaits he got Muybridge to take 
pictures of the horses in aetion. Cameras were placed 
in a row alongside the track, as main as 24 being used, 
one after the other. Silken strands across the track 
enabled each horse to take its own portrait. 




uNomwO' 



The primitive loom in Cashmere, almost as it was in the beginning, 
m.ikrs for the few the Cashmere shawl of luxury. Nowadays, 
power-'JrivcM, flashing shuttles turn our textiles in mile long lengths. 
VVe ft rip cocoons, shear sheep, and pick cotton-bolls by machinery 



Even today, motion is in- 
dicated by successive sus- 
pended actions, about 16 
to the second, each one 
momentarily exposed on 
the screen while still. The 
eye blends them into flow- 
ing movements. 

YET Muybridge was not 
the beginner of the mo- 
tion picture idea. Long 
before his work, certain 
devices were arranged to 
show drawings or models 
in motion, though not b> 
means of projection on a 
screen. Uchatius had 
done something of this sort 
in 1833, and in 1853 
showed motion on a screen, 
using a revolving light 
w r hich whirled successively 
behind a dozen picture- 
and gave a fair imitation 
of repeated motion, as the 
up and down beat of a 
bird's wing. In the next 
development the light was 
stationary and the pic- 
tures, on the edge of a 
large disc, revolved in 
front of it. Up to 1872 
the pictures were made 
from drawings; then 
Muybridge made th< 
photographic adaptation. 
Following him came a 
preacher, the Reverend 
Hannibal Goodwin; photo- 
graphy was his hobby, and 
to this hobby we owe the transparent film. Then a 
Frenchman, Marey came to the fore by using the 
ribbon film, devised by Goodwin. After that th« 
most practical applications came through the re- 
search of Jenkins and Edison in Americ a According 
to one authority, "to Edison alone remains the undis- 
puted credit of having first produced commercial^ 
a camera for taking, and a projecting machine lor 
exhibiting, motion pictures with celluloid film for the 
motion record." 



But for tht jK-rfettion of the typewriter, 

.mthlotc to "writer's cramp," from tin- fust 
rude model, pwturnl here, tlx people <>t the 
United St.iU* wouldn't have mailed some- 
thing like 20 billion pieecs of matter in 1915, 
the postal reeeipts wouldn't have heen elo»e 
to MM million dollars, and the postal servn • 
one of our giant businesses an<l tin- c hief hand 
maid of commerce. Jules Verne never 
m a gin rd anything half so mad as the truth 
about the revolution 
that the- typewriter 
has wrought in the 
business world. 




Behold th 

Trans! 
The World* 



inutiHMiir/ 



This is f he Wright glider, on 
which a soaring new industry has 
wept across th^ lurizon of commsra 



ig enormous dimensions of fcreign trade arc possible because the steamboat taught 
the world the secret. The picture shown above is of Fitch's model, which 

antedated 1* ulton's. 







An old Scotchman derided the announcement thai Meplunson's steam engine, the first model of 
which preceded the 41 Rocket" by four years, would cover a distance of fifteen miles an hour by 
airing what would happen if a "coo" should get on the track. There arc now 60 f 000 locomotives 
in the United States alone and 4,000 new ones building a year, and the ,4 coo M Mis tinkle alarm as 
their owners scamper out of harm's reach. The railroads of the I'nited States operate 250,000 
miles of line, have gross revenues of three billion dollars, and net income of N00 million dollars 



C onsider what a marvelous work the inventor 
his new devices of the past hundred years. I- 
our work and our play. Peace and war arc 
terrible. Life itself has Urn made a thing fai 
century. Industry and commerce have been ci 
needs. New industries have !>een created, 
because of what the inventors have done, arc 
Edison springs to our lips. Me is inventive 
oftenest in connection with the incandescent 
completed motor, shown above, patented in 




inventor! 

llltT Of 



ommercc 




The automobile, " fat boy" of industry, born in 1804, is making a lot of noise in the world. 
I here are already something like 4,000,000 of him, and this country added 1,600,000 to 
humanity's supplv la^t year. Our picture shows one of the first constructed. 





\bove, first telegraph to right, first tele- 
phone, speed rivals who have redrawn the 

map of commerce. 





Wrought. How he has changed the state of man b\ 
npi i deep and last ing, is on our daily occupations, 
: what they were; petCC more luxurious, war more 
erent from what it w is .it the daw n of the nineteenth 
:ed I II* \ minister more surely, more fully to human 
ones transformed Stupendous act ivit i possible 

nnionplaces of to-day. S[M)ntaneously the name of 
I, as Na|H)leoii was military skill. We think of him 
:, the electro-motor and storage batteries. His first 
, he would not sell for $1,000,000. 







As Morse's telegraph and Hell's telephone changed the business habits of the world, 
Howe's sewing machine changed the fireside habits of humanity. The romance of the 
sewing machine has been hummed in every American home and in native huts in 
Borneo and the Aleutian Islands. Rut the elle< ( of Howe s invention, the first model 
of which is shown above, has been no less profound in commerce. Its manufactuno 
is one of the big industries of Ameru a and a leading item in our expanding foreign trade. 
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with the 



THE foregoing sums up this potent fact; that few of 
the great industrial inventions, few of the so-called 
l>eginnings, are created at once. Each is likely to be the 
result of a series of successive and long-separated steps, 
The final device rarely springs full grown from the 
mind of one man, as Minerva is said to have sprung 
from the brain of Jupiter. Incidentally, somewhere 
along the line, the name of 
Thomas A. Edison is likely 
to creep in, especially in the 

adapting theoretical 

practical uses. For 

he had a lot to do 
practical success of 
the talking machine, as already 
set forth in the past Novem- 
ber issue of THE Nation's 
Business. 

Edison's two greatest achievements are in connection 
first with the perfection ot the incandescent electric 
light, whereby, as the Irishman said, "he made a hair- 
pin burn in a bottle," and second, with electro-motors 
and storage batteries. His first completed motor, pat- 
ented in 1882, he would not sell for one million dollars. 

PROFESSOR Alexander Gray of Cornell University, 
claims for (i. S. Moler, then student at Cornell, the 
honor of having made one of the first practical applica- 
tions of the electric generator in America. This was in 
1875, when the University was not more than seven 
years old, and Moler was not yet a graduate. Yet he 
illuminated the whole campus, and thus it came about 
that the inhabitants of remote farms among the hills of 
central New York saw the arc light shine at night years 
before the introduction of this means of illumination in 
Paris, London, Berlin, New York, or any other of the 
great cities of the world. 

The first Edison hydro-electric station, which was 
just able to carry its load of only 250 incandescent lamps 
was, however, a direct promise of the present-day large 
stations, such as that at Keokuk, Iowa, where the whole 
upper Mississippi River, passing over one dam, furnishes 
some 200,000 horse-power, and will be increased to 300,- 
000. 

ELECTRIC devices do not by any means exhaust the 
list of those inventions which have had a profound 
effect on the world of business. Schoolboys used to 
have a set of self-answering questions, which helped 
them to remember the names of inventors. The two 
following may be taken as samples: Howe was the name 
pronounced in speaking of the inventor of the sewing 
machine? Watt was the name of the man who had much 
to do with the development of the steam engine? 

Howe is everywhere given credit for the first practical 
sewing machine, and there are many persons now living 
who remember when the new-fangled device first came 
into use. In the small cities throughout the land, the 
wife of the leading citizen might have one of the new 
Howe machines, which meant that all her friends, rela- 
tives, and neighbors, and even mere acquaintances, 
sought chances to "come over and help with the sew ing" 
so they would have the joy of running the patent stitcher. 
Most folks looked upon it as a toy meant for the especial 



NOW that war has been declared, 
European nations are already look- 
ing to "the Yankees, whose well-known 
inventive genius will bring to the Allies 
an asset not to be measured in men, 
guns, or money." May we fulfill their 
expectations ! — The Ed it or. 
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delight ot the well-to-do, and few dreamed that it would 
be the basis of the great ready-made ^uit industry of 
the present day. 

Elias Howe finished his first ma< hint* in 1845. and 
patented it in the following year; the present out- 
put of the clothing industry has a value of $600,000,000 
a vear. 

HAT other small portable 
machine, the manipula t ion 

of which is mainlv in the hands 
of women, had a rather more 
romplex development The 
earlier typewriters were not 
meant for the purpose to which 
they are now put, but were to 
be used as punches, or em- 
bossers, for making raised 
characters on sheets of paper 
to be used in books for finger-reading by the blind. 
The first patent dales back to 1714 in England, and the 
first Americas machine came more than a century later, 
in 1829, when \V. A. Burt secured a patent. Nothing 
further happened toward the domination of the steno- 
grapher until A. E. Beach, in 1856, took out the first 
patent for the so-called "basket" arrangement of lever 
type, placed in the segment of a circle, delivering im- 
pressions at a common center. 

With this start, and with the shifting carriage, came 
the machine from which the modern Remington was 
evolved. It was patented in 1867 by C. L. Sholes and 
S. \V. Soule; in 1868 the first crude model was completed. 
The machine was first marketed in 1874, and the exhi- 
bition of the small writing machine at the Philadelphia 
Centennial of 1876, caused just as much talk as the 
monster model in San Francisco in 1915. 

It was of this earlier machine that Horace Greeley said, 
"It may have some advantages in legibility, but it will 
forever be too slow." Aside from the fact that it is 
faster than any other generally legible writing, there was 
a peculiar significance in Greeley's comment. Apropos 
of legibility, the great editor of the New York Tribune 
was noted as being the most atrocious writer that ever 
put pen to paper. It was commonly said of him that he 
had three distinct chirographics : one that he alone could 
read; one that others could read, but he couldn't; and 
one that nobody could read! 

The first practical business use of the typewriter was 
made by S. N. D. North, afterward director of the U. S. 
Census. This was in 1872 at Utica, New York. Of that 
experience he has said: 

"I have often wished that I had kept that original 
machine, for it would have illustrated better than any 
other mechanism with which I am familiar the marve- 
lous rapidity with which American ingenuity advances 
to the point of perfection in a labor-saving instrument, 
the underlying principle of which has been worked out. 
This machine was heavy and cumbersome in comparison 
With the delicate mechanism of today, but the principle 
of construction was essentially the same, except that the 
i arriage, instead of being restored to position by the hand 

at the end of each line as now, was brought back by means 
of a foot j>edal, and it came with a jar that made the 
machine tremble in every part. My nuu hine did neither 
elegant nor uniform work, but after a week or so I was 
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enabled to accomplish all my editorial writing upon it." 

Just as commentary on the advance in mechanism, the 
writer of this article used a machine that weighs only 
a half dozen pounds. 

Of the large money interests dependent on the type- 
writer there exists no thoroughly adequate record; it is 
significant, however, that American typewriters to the 
value of $100,000 go each year to China alone. 

J I ST a (v\v figures to give some idea of the railroad 
business of the United States, before we consider its 
humble beginnings. These railroads operate 250,000 
miles of line, receiving some three billions of dollars in 
gross revenues, of which $800,000,000 represents net 
income. They employ nearly two million persons, who 
are paid one-and-a-quarter billions of dollars in annual 
wages. The United States alone has more railway 
mileage than any entire continent, except the one in 
which it lies. It builds about 4,000 locomotives a year, 
about 3,000 passenger cars, and about 150,000 freight 
cars. There are 60,000 locomotives in service, 50,000 
passenger cars, and well over 2,000,000 freight cars. 
The gross railroad capital is $20,000,000,000. 

"Behold what a great matter a little fire kindlcth!" 
On September 27, 1825, less than a century ago, 
Stephenson's first railway train drew ninety tons of 



English coal. George Stephenson is generally recog- 
nized as the father of modern railway engineering, 
though William Murdock made a toy locomotive before 
1.S00; and Richard Trevethick of Cornwall, in the last 
year of the eighteenth century made a steam engine 
that ran along the road — a forerunner of the automobile, 
or rather of the traction engine. He took it out one night 
and coming to a toll-gate, asked what the toll was. The 
keeper, beside himself with fear of demoniac visitors, let 
it through free, "if it would only pass quickly!" It did. 

Stephenson's train load of ninety tons, from Stockton 
to Darlington, was preceded by a man on horseback, who 
waved a flag to keep people out of the way. But before 
the end of the journey he, too, had to get off the track 
because this engine achieved a speed of fifteen miles an 
hour. The newspapers poked fun at the new method 
of locomotion, and one journal openly reviled it, saying: 
"You might as well expect people to let themselves be 
fired off on rockets, as to trust themselves to steam 
engines and railways." Stephenson took the word 
spoken in derision, and christened the first engine for a 
passenger train, to run between Manchester and Liver- 
pool, the "Rocket." That was in 1829. Crude as the 
"Rocket" seems today, standing in a museum, it drew 
a train weighing 130 tons, at a maximum speed of 29 
miles an hour. 
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Beginnings in steel were not unlike this present activity in Syria. Damascene steel is made to-day as it was in the Middle Ages, when 
the swords of Damascus were rivalled only by the blades of Moorish Toledo. Science and invention have given to modern steel, through 
the use of such newly recognized metals as manganese and vanadium, qualities undreamed of in the days when steel was the product of 

handcraft alone. Supremacy with steel is still the measure of power. 



One year later Peter Cooper had a train running 
over tin* Baltimore 1 & Ohio Railroad, between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, with an American-built engine, the 
"Tom Thumb." As soon as the success of the "Rocket" 
was demonstrated, several engines were brought from 
Kngland, such as the "'John Hull" and the "Stourbridge 
Lion", which now standi in the Nation. d Museum in 

Washington. Only a few years ago, when the greal 

Washington Terminal Station was under const ruction, 
laborers at work on the foundations came upon the 
ancient strap-iron rails upon which Peter Cooper's first 

American locomotive had run. These rails were fas- 
tened to lengthwise stringers of wood, instead of to the 

cross-ties now in use. 

In 1832 Matthias Baldwin built the "Ironsides", the 
beginning of the great Baldwin Locomotive Works. Its 
first engines weighed from four to six tons; the Mogul- 
Mallet compounds of today weigh 213 tons. 

IF ENGLAND took precedence in the earlier develop- 
ment of railways, Robert Fulton, an American, is 
usually credited with the beginnings of the steamboat. 
Contrariwise, while the United States leads all in rail- 
ways, it stands rather low in the steamship business, 
except for a present somewhat artificial advantage 
b< « a use Kurope is engaged in war. In 1840 American 
ships carried 82 per cent of the freight between this and 
other countries; in 1860 it had dwindled to 66 per cent 
in 1880. 17 per cent; in 1900, 9 per cent. Vet the fleet 
of the United Fruit Company, now operating under 
American register, is an example of very successful 
management under American auspices. Practically all 
authorities are agreed that the present advances in 
American shipping bid fair to continue after the cessa- 
tion of the struggle in Kurope. 

Vet the "Clermont", plying the Hudson in 1807. was 
the forerunner of steamship navigation the world over, 
although it was not the first steamboat, even in America. 
In 1790 a man named Fitch operated a steamboat on 
the Delaware River between Philadelphia and Trenton, 
making regular trips for four months, but finally aban- 
doning the project for lack of public support. A suc- 
cessful boat navigated the Seine in 1803. The first 
trans-Atlantic steam vessel, the "Savannah", sailed from 
America in May. 1819. She might be carried across 
nowadays on the forward (leek of the "Mauritania" 
without a great deal of trouble. 

The self-propelled vehicle was foreshadowed by 
Trevethick, though Sir Isaac Newton proposed a steam 
carriage in 1680. In 1790 Nathan Read patented and 
constructed a model steam carriage; earlier than this 
even, a Frenchman, Cugnot, in 1769 and 1770, built 
two steam carriages, the larger of which is still preserved 
in Paris. Walter Hancock, an Englishman, during the 
dozen years betw een 1824 and 1836, made many hundreds 
of miles over ordinary roads with a steam car, and the 
second car which he built w as the first to use the principle 
of the rear-wheel drive, the one in common use toda\ 

Compare these isolated examples with the automobile 
industry of 1917. According to figures compiled in 
connection with the recent automobile show in New 
York City, this country alone produced 1,617.708 motor 
vehicles last year, which had a retail value of $1,088,- 
028,273. There are now not less than 3,500,000 motor 



vehicles in actual use, and 150 companies are engaged 

in supplying the demand. 

Most o( this industry has been developed on the basis 
of patents granted George Seldcn, of Rochester, New 
York, in 1895. This was the beginning of the applies 
don of power from an internal combustion engine to the 
propulsion of a vehicle. Seidell's original application 

for .i patent was dated 1872. In 1893 and 1894, Elwood 
Haynes, particularly noted as a metallurgist who had 
made many discoveries in the field of alloys, perfected 

• i "horseless carriage" from which many of the upvto 
date cars are logical developments. 

ONK Slid* further in propulsion, and man invaded 
the air. We gi\ < the W rights due credit, but even 

they had predecessors in aviation. The aspirations of 

man to emulate the birds present a long history. Whethei 
we give credence to the mythological claims of Daedelus 
and Icarus, we must recognize the modern genius ot 
Lilienthal and Langley, with heavier- than-air machines. 

I alien thai made many successful gliding flights bet- 
ween 1891 and 1896. These were without propulsive 
power i like the soaring of vultures or albatross. He 
sailed from a height and glided considerable distances. 
In 18SH5 he was killed in a biplane glider of his own con- 
struction. Langley applied mechanical energy to his 
glider, and all students of aviation agree that he was 
right in principle, the main difficulties being that his 
engine did not successfully combine small weight with 
large power, and his catapultic launching device applied 
the initial energy in a reverse order, for its first impulse 
was its strongest, with the power of the springs rapidly 
dying out as the aerodrome was reach- to depend on the 
support of the air. 

The Wrights at first removed this latter fault by using 
.i pulley attached to a weight. As the weight fell from 
a scaffolding it increased in speed, thus pulling the plane 
forward by a constantly growing velocity until it was 
ready to depend on its own pow er. Nowadays, all planes 
get started from their own power, without outside aid. 

The Wrights experimented in secret among the sand- 
dunes known as the Kill Devil Hills, near Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina. The very name of the place seems 
coincident with those intrepid genii who would not be 
killed in their efforts to simulate the soaring hawk. They 
made successful gliding flights with biplanes equipped 
with rudders for vertical and lateral guidance. Here 
on a bleak seventeenth of December in 1903, they 
brought about the first instance of actual flight from the 
ground by mechanical means. Of their subsequent 
flights, by Wilbur Wright in France, where the airplane is 
such a factor in the present war, and by Orville Wright at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, most persons have a still vivid recol- 
lection. Curtiss, Farman, Santos-Dumont, and others 
had part on subsequent developments, but the Wrights 
are generally credited with the actual conquest of the air. 

The European war is now supporting a very consider- 
able industry in airplane manufacture. With improve- 
ments in the safety factor, aviation may become a com- 
mon form of travel and transportation, where great 

speed is desired. 

Man's greatest speed has been attained in the trans- 
mission of words. This is particularly fortunate since 
words are the cloaks of ideas, and ideas {Concluded on pop 37) 
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WE seem to be intrenched iin.mci.ill>' as firmh as 
it is (K)ssihle for any human government to he." 
So wrote the Comptroller of the Currency 
recently in closing his annual n port to Congress. Tin- 
report was a remarkable document. It bristled with 
formidable figures and fearsome tabulations. 

It shows that we are 
wholly prepared lor war. 
financially speaking ; yet 
only one-half prepared 
lor peace. Our indus- 
tries and our dollars an- 
on a war footing. And 
the dollars include more 
than one-third of the 
money of the globe. 

For war purpose*, 
that is all very we 
All the precedents of 
history tell one stor\ 
to the lusty nation with 
the long purse goes the 
victory. But wars do 
not last alwavs. After 
the sword is laid awav 
there comes the finan- 
cial struggle of wits for 
trade supremacy and 
financial domin.it ion. 

In the inventory 
our progress during the 
war, we find staggering 
totals. Here are some 
of the dizzy figures 
that bespeak the swift 
growth of our wealth 
duringEurope'sconflict : 

W e have on deposit in the hanks S2o..*76,000.000, an 
increase of $5. 000. 000, 000, or nearly twenty-five per 
cent in two years. 

We have lent more than S2.000.000.000 abroad since 
the war started. 

During that period we have bought and paid for 
$2,250,000,000 of our securities held abroad. 

Our national banks alone had resources of $15,333,- 
000,000 at the end of December, an increase of S3.976,- 
000,0(10, or more than thirty-five pe r cent, in two years. 

We have taken over a billion dollars of gold from 
Europe since the war started. 

Last year we sold goods to the world worth $5,400.- 
000.000, buying S2,400.0()0,00() worth in return. 

The prime reason for our sudden prosperity is the war. 
But the prime reason for the conservation of our pros- 
perity and the minimum ot financial danger therein is 





An effort will be ma<U- to xvl the West to use paper inst<\td * > I ^olil 



something very different from the war. It is the ver\ 
instrument which will be our most effective weapon in 
the commercial struggle coining with the days of peace. 

Had it not been for the Federal Reserve Ad tin 
chances are that we would have been financially torpedoed 
without warning. With the riches of the world poured 

into our laps we would 
ha\ c been at first num- 
bed by the very weight 
<»f it. By all the rules 
we should have entered 
next upon a disastrous 
period of inflation Wilder 
than in the wildest days 
at the opening of the 
golden twentieth cen- 
tury. W hat we did w as 
to pass calmly through 
a dangerous period of 
prosperity , hat offered 

every inducement to 
financial high- jinks 
The tremendous Hood 
of war orders and gold 
has failed to make us 
lose our heads. There 
has been no derange- 
ment of business, except 
at the immediate start 
of the war. The Federal 
Reserve Act, designed 
only to meet t he normal 
conditions and the 
emergencies of peace 
and enacted at the time 

when Armageddon was 
but a dream and a 
prophecy, has stood virtually every financial strain ot 
the storm. It stands to-day unshaken, but it is not yet 
fully up to date. In some of its provisions it needs re- 
pairing and renewing. It has been our great help in 
meeting new conditions created by the inflow of gold. 
Soon it may have to aid us in meeting reverse conditions 
calling for a great exodus of gold. To meet this possible 
contingency, the Federal Reserve Board has broadly 
interpreted its powers in some respects, developed latent 
possibilities in others and suggested amendments to the 
act designed to strengthen it in still others. 

In so doing it occupies the position of a council of war 
choosing its own battlefield and going over the ground, 
inch by inch, in advance. The forces we are to fight are 
engaged in a struggle of another sort. They are detained 
by pressing business and though we know they are com- 
ing, their first line of skirmishers has not yet been sighted. 
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If money is the root of all evil, gold is the very life of 
the root, for disregarding national hank notes and the 
Co mpa ratively small volume of our paper money issued 
on Silver, virtually .ill i urrenev in circul.it ion is hacked 
ultimately hy gold. 

There are two major classes of currency based on 
gold — gold certificates issued by the treasury, and federal 
reserve notes issued by the federal reserve banks. Even 
the much abused greenback is backed by about forty- 
five per cent of gold set aside in the treasury. 

THE gold certificate is the declaration of the govern- 
ment that gold of its fact value has been deposited in 
the treasury. It is backed, dollar for dollar, by yellow 
metal in the government vaults. The federal reserve 
note is a promise to pay. but this promise is not backed 
wholly by gold. For even* thousand dollars of com- 
mercial paper discounted at a federal reserve bank, the 
bank may issue a thousand dollars in notes, provided 
the bank sets aside an additional four hundred dollars 
in gold Hence it will be seen that four hundred dollars 
in gold il loc ked in the vaults of the treasury places in 
circulation only four hundred dollars of the class of 
paper money known as gold certificates. But if the same 
four hundred dollars were placed in the federal reserve 
banks, it would be available for use, when needed, as 
the gold reserve for a thousand dollars in notes, a net 
gain in paper money circulation of six hundred dollars. 

Thus the man 
who carries gold 
or gold certifi- 
cates during 
times of tension 
is hurting busi- 
ness to the ex- 
tent that thegold 

he carries or the 
gold tied up in 
the treasury to 
guarantee pay- 
ment of his cer- 
tificates, is ac- 
complishing only 
forty per cent of 
its possible use- 
fulness. 

It is extremely 
desirable, there- B 
tore, that the 
federal reserve 
banks be in a 
strong position to 
control as large 
a supply of gold 
as possible. 
Some of the ad- 
vocates of the plan to accomplish this have gone to the 
length of drafting proposed legislation which would 
result in the use of paper through the West, where gold 
coin is in high esteem. This would be accomplished by 
forcing the circulating gold into reserve banks and 
keeping it there. 

The gold would be forced by inducement. One 
proposal is that the government buy gold coin at it- 




The old gentleman may discover that it is bad policy to devote all his attention 

to one customer 



face value for a brief period, pocketing the loss in weight 
due to abrasion. Many ten and twenty dollar gold 
pieces are worth ten and twenty dollars in theory onl> 
At the treasury they are redeemed by weight and some- 
times the loss is more than ten per cent. Such instance- 
are comparatively rare, the short-weight in the coin> 
generally ranging from one to five per cent of their face 
value. 

Figures compiled for the federal reserve bank at San 
Francisco, the center of the circulating gold com belt 
cast an illuminating sidelight upon the extent to which 
short weight gold coins are in use. They indicate that 
from ten to twenty per cent of the $20 gold pieces are 
under weight; from thirty to fifty per cent of the $10 
coins; and from seventy-five to eighty-five per cent ol 
the five dollar coins. 

It Jsed to be a common transaction for a bank to 
credit a depositor bringing in gold with the full face 
value of his coins. But many banks, notably in tin 
West where the worn gold coin is most plentiful, have had 
to adopt stricter methods in self-defense and credit such 
depositors only with the weight value. The banks 
themselves can get from the government only the 
weight value of the coins. The government's mint- 
refuse to receive any gold coin whatever that has been 
in circulation except upon a weight basis. 

If the government were to buy all gold coins at face 
value for a time, it is thought that millions would be 

drawn into it- 
vaults. XoImkIv 
wants to part 
with a worn 
twenty dollar 
gold piece for. 
say, nineteen 
dollars in silver 
or paper money. 
And when the 
banks accept 
such coins at 
weight value 
only, as man 
banks are now 
doing, nobody 
brings worn gold 
coins to the bank. 
The only sensible 
thing to do is to 
pass it along to 
the next fellow 
and he passes it 
to the next 
Thus the light 
coin spins along 
from year to year, 
losing weight as 

it travels and fighting shy of the government's vault- 
where it would do most good. 

No one is finding fault with the gold system; but what 
is sought is the bringing of gold coin to the place where it 
will do its full work. If it has to voyage back to Europe 
we will see to it that its passage will be impeded as far a- 
desirable and attended bv the minimum disturbance to 
our own financial system. To this end the Reserve 
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Board asked Congress to change the requirements so as that we would demand gold. And t lie treasure ship- 
to place an additional $300,000,000 in gold with t he would then bear the precious metal back to us again. 

Reserve banks. Suppose that the gold were needed in this country a- 

No material changes in the amount of actual cash to the basis of currency issued to manufacturers to help 



be carried by member banks are 
contemplated, but statutory re- 
serves are concentrated in Federal 
Reserve banks. The idea 
was that hereafter every- 
thing i\cnt>inin;itvt) as re- 
serves was to be held by the 
I'ederal Reserve Hanks. 
I n addition to thisacertain 
amount of cash had to be 
kept on the bank's own 
counter to meet the daily 
needs of those who wanted 
to withdraw money. The 
percentage of this was to 
be left largely to the 
bank's judgment* but it 
was assumed that it would 
have to be at least 5 per 
cent of deposits. 

Pressure of other legis- 
lation prevented Congress 
from acting on this at the 
last session. 

That is the first step toward 
securing our financial future. 
The second is the appointment 

of correspondent banks in foreign countries and outlying 
American territories. 

The Bank of England was the first correspondent 
authorized, the Philippine National Bank the first ap- 
pointed, and there probably will be many others. In 
the Orient these correspondent banks will be of incalcu- 
lable value in helping us retain the commerce that has 
seeped our way since the war started. And all of them, 
when the wheels of the system are running smoothly, 
will help prevent the costly transfer back and forth 
across the seas of huge quantities of gold. 

MOST of our checks pass through a clearing house on 
their way from the men who get them back to the 
bank accounts of the men who make them. Our foreign 
transactions may take on a similar course when the plan 
is perfected. It will mean virtually the establishment 
of an international clearing house where Uncle Sam is 
one of the presiding geniuses, and more than anything 
else it will help in keeping the world's coin where patriotic 
Americans think it properly belongs. 

Suppose that the manufacturers of England sold us 
woolens, cloth, machinery, etc., to the amount of ten 
million dollars more than our bill to them for meats, 
foodstuffs, etc. The money is due and England wants 
her pay. Under the old system, we would generally 
box up ten million dollars in cold, hard gold and ship it 
over to her by steamers. In addition to the trouble and 
expense there was the risk that the liners would never 
reach port. 

The chances were that within six months, after her 
Meet of merchantmen had sailed eastward with American 
grain, she would owe us ten million dollars or more and 




We must make our wandering ^old slay at home 



sound enterprises. If we have the 
gold we can lend the money; and il 
we haven't the gold, the manufac- 
turers can go for the capi- 
tal to England. And if 
they have to wait, banker, 
salesman, workman — 
everyone around the circle 
suffers. 

Say that the loan al- 
ready had been issued in 
this country when Eng- 
land called for the ten 
million. The banks might 
H ha\e to < all the loans b< 
W cause of the gold beii 
W shipped away. Thus, it 
f would be entirely possible 
for a hundred million dol- 
lar gold shipment to Eng- 
land to result in calling 
$250,000,000 in loans in 
this country. And six 
months later, after the harm had 
all been done, back again would 
come the gold, possibly in it> 
original packages. 
The appointment of foreign correspondent banks will 
enable the Reserve Board to teach our wandering gold 
to stay at home. It will tend to stabilize foreign ex- 
change^ — that intricate indicator of international finan- 
cial relations which always must be kept within narrow 
predetermined limits upon penalty of all sorts of mis- 
chief to trade. 

There are other details that the Board is working out. 
but the two named above lead their brothers in inter- 
national importance. They will go far toward placing 
the United States on a basis of sound financial prepara- 
tion tor whatever the future may bring. They provid* 
the foundation on which may rest the machinery of 
international commerce which our traders must keep in 

healthy motion. 

South Africa feels pretty much puffed up over its cost 
of living. According to its way of figuring, the increase 
in two and a half years has been 15 per cent within it- 
borders, 45 per cent in England, and 55 in the U. S. 

Argentina has recently increased the vigors of it- 
customs regulations in some ways. A British ship 
captain is complaining because he was fined for omitting 
a canary bird and its cage from a declaration of the 
stores his ship had on board. 

Coaling stations around the world present problems 
to steamship men these days. Starting a steamer for a 
destination half around the world and being sure she can 
pick up supplies of coal on the way are two different 
matters. Liners requiring 2.4(H) and .>,(>()() tons ot coal 
have recently been kept at New York several da\ > pa>t 
their sailing time, because coal was not to be had. 
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Men Isn't Worth a Whoop, Me Made Mis C rews 
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YOCNC Knglishman in Cleveland — he was 
twentv. ami the action lure to Ik- related occurred 
thirty-two yeafl ago — answered in person an 
advertisement that he read in a local ncwspa|H*r. 

John Hay. son-in-law of one of 
the wealthiest projectors of rail- 
roads in the Central West, after- 
ward to Ik- Secretary of State in the 
Cabinets of McKinley and Roose- 
velt, was the advertiser. He was 
then writing, w ith John G. Nicolay, 
the life of Abraham Lincoln and 
wanted a stenographer. 

A bargain was made and Harry 
Coul by, the young Knglishman, 
went along, when John Hay, better 
to facilitate his work, removed to 
Washington. 

Later, simultaneously, two op- 
portunities came to Harry Coulby. 
A department of the National Gov- 
ernment made a bid of $1,800 a year 
for his services. Accurate and intelligent 
shor th and writers were not as numerous in 

those days as at present. 

From Cleveland, a letter of Samuel 
Mather, an ore and iron merchant and the brother-in- 
law of John Hay (Mather and Hay having married 
\masa Stone's only heirs and daughters), offered Harr\ 
Coulby a salary of $50 a month, but contained no com- 
mitment, open or implied, as to the future. 

The National Government promised a tenure that was 
practically lifelong, with easy hours, sure pay, many 
holidays and honorable employment. Rare is the boy, 
English- or native-born, who will hesitate to accept a 
comfortable and perpetual berth in the indulgent and 
leisurely services of the American republic. 

Work on John Hay's history was done. "The Wash- 
ington ladder was short, " Harry Coulby said to the writer 
of this article; "the Cleveland ladder was long. I knew 
which to take. In such a matter, my judgment now would 
be no wiser than it was at that time." 

The climb upward was slow and arduous. No one 
helped Harry Coulby — but himself. In that, he was 
not disappointed. All that he asked was a chance, and 
a chance, he now says, "is enough for anyone, especially 
in the United States and in the twentieth century, where 
and when the opportunities for young men are better 
than at any time since Christopher Columbus set foot 
on the shores of America." 

"We read,' he remarked, "that there are more 
$10,000 jobs than there are men to fill them. The state- 
ment is true, positively." 

In time. Harry Coulby became Samuel Mather's 
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partner. They owned mines and ships and sent coal up 
the (treat Lakes and brought iron ore back. When, in 
1904, the Tinted States Steel Corporation sought the 
-kill and energy of Mr. Coulby he was a wealthy citizen 

of Cleveland and the active man in 
his linn. 

( rew s on the ore steamei - of the 
Steel Corporation were full of tight. 
Conditions on the docks were 
tangled and otherwise bad. Mr 
Coulb\ was asked to reorganize the 
Meet. He is tall, has massive 
shoulders and a strong but kindly 
face. IMivsicallv and intellectually 
he was thought to be the one man 
in the world to hold and administer 
the difficult and hazardous task. 

More than he was expected to do 
has been accomplished. Once the 
policy that he originated and develojM-d 
is carried out — on land and water, in 
mines, mills, stores and off ices — the 
happiness and prosperity of allclasses of 
labor will be increased, together with 
their ability, energy and fidelity. 

Men, Mr Coulby has shown, in his 
management of a hundred vessels and of 3,000 sailor- 
and dock workers, are more necessarv than machinery. 
There is hope — perhaps there is a happy solution — in 
the discovery. 

"The human side of business," is the way in which he 
phrases and explains his policy. Nominally, Harry 
Coulby is the president of the Pittsburgh Steamship 
Company, which is the lake arm of the I'nited States 
Steel Corporation. In reality, he is a philosopher and a 
scientist in the rough domain of commerce and industry. 

Common sailors, captains, mates and clerks call Mr. 
Coulby "the old man," but always with respect and 
admiration. He is fifty-two years old. Some of his 
captains are sixty-five. But he is "the old man" on all 
his ships and in each of his offices — "the old man*' who 
gives every other man a square deal, but no favors in 
mat ters of business. 

Opportunity is the keyword of his management. It 
includes everything. Likewise, it is the word that causes 
his brown eyes to flash with enthusiasm and his reluctant 
speech, precisely American in it- accent, 1<> yrow ani- 
mated. Wanting a frame of facts in which to put his 
methods of dealing w ith men, the writer asked him about 

the steamship company. 

"The- I'nited States Steel Corporation, 11 he said, "took 
over the vessels of the various enterprises that it pur- 
chased in 1901. That was the beginning of its present 
fleet. The Steel Corporation, as it is commonly known, 
transports its own ore, largely in its own ships, from 
Lake Superior to the south shore of Lake Krie. and then 
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carries the ore over its own railroad to its own fur- 
naces in Western Pennsylvania. 

"Many old vessels have been sold during t he past 
sixteen years. They have been replaced by new and 
larger -liips. The new ones were paid for in cash out of 
the earnings of the corpora- 
tion. A large ship sails 

eleven miles an hour when 
loaded and twelve miles in 
1 i.tllast. The ballast is water 
— 8.000 tons to the ship — 
and is carried between the 
vessel's double sides and bot- 
tom. Thus navigation in 
all kinds of weather is made 
safe and comfortable. 

"Our class A vessels are 
six hundred feet long, fifty- 
eight feet wide and thirty- 
two feet deep. One of them 
carried a cargo of more than 
12,000 gross tons. A gross 
ton is 2,240 pounds. 

"Put it another way, tin- 
cargo would have filled three 
hundred railroad cars. It 
was equal in weight t<» 4N0,- 
000 bushels of corn, or to 
44S.OOO bushels of wheat. 
The average yield <»! corn is 
twentv-five bushels to the 
acre; of wheat, twelve 
bushels. 

"In other words, it would 
have taken a 19,200-acre 
corn field, or a 37,333-acre 
wheat field to have loaded 
the vessel. 

"Our best ships sail 60,- 
000 miles during the 
season. Ten round trips 
for an ocean liner is a 
good year's work. The 
distance covered is also 
60,000 miles. But the 
length of our season is 
only 220 days. Ocean 
liners lose time in load- 
ing and unloading. We 
don't. We have un- 
loaded 9,440 tons of ore 
in three hours and fif- 
teen minutes. The 
work was done bv eler- 
trie machinery. 

"Nine thousand, three hundred and sixty-two tons of 
ore have been loaded in twenty-five minutes, the ore 
pouring in at every hatch the whole length of the vessel. 
It is 800 miles from Lake Superior to the lower ports on 
Lake Brie. Eight days are required to make a round 
trip 

"The big steamers burn two hundred and fifty tons 
of coal on the passage up the lakes and back, but we have 
the cheapest transportation in tin- world. We haul a ton 



of ore 1 ,000 miles for less money than is paid by city folks 
for having a ton of hard coal carried from the sidewalk 
to the cellar. 

"From first to last the National Government, I sup- 
pose, has spent $50,000,000 on lake channels and harbors. 

thus making it possible 
for great ships to haul 
great loads. All of the 
money and more has 
been returned to the pub- 
lic, to the ultimate con- 
sumers,' in the form <>! 
reduced freight rates. 

"The Great Lakes are 
misunderstood by the 
public. They are big in- 
land seas and have a 
direct influence on the 
freight rates of rail roads 
— keeping transportation 
prices down to a keen I \ 
competitive level. 

The development ot 
lake shipping has been 
among the wonders of 
modern times. I re- 
member the iron ship 
Onoko, which was a reve- 
lation when it was 
launched and began do- 
ing business. It carried 
a cargo of 2,200 
tons of ore. 1 1 
it got into port 
on Monday 
and was un- 
loaded by Sat- 
urday, owners 
and captain 
thought they 
had done re- 
markably well. 
Horses pulled 
the ore out of the 
hold in buckets. 
"Yet ship capi- 
tal is earning a lower 
rate of interest now 
than formerly. Alva 
Bradley, in his day the 
most conspicuous vessel 
operator on the lakes, 
thought business was 
poor when he failed to 
pay for a schooner out 
ot the profits of two seasons. Dividends were large in 
the old days; they are small now. The people are 

pocketing the difference." 

"You do not permit captains or engineers," the 
writer said, "to serve on vessels regularly after they are 
sixty-five years of age?" 

The- question started Mr. Coulby's talk about what 
he calls "the human side of business." 

"A man of sixty-five," he answered, "has lost some >t 




( < million Sailors, Captains, 
Mates and Clerks call Mr. 
Coulby "The Old Man". Op- 
port unity is the Keyword of 
I lis Management 
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his elasticity. A young man of forty or forty- uvc is like 

a piece of new rubber; he snaps bark when stretched mil 
by unusual anxiety or labor. An old man must have 
time in which to recover. 

"Our captains are required to navigate their vessels 
through rivers, in fogs and gales and during storms of 

rain and snow. They are frequently on their feel from 
twenty to thirty-six hours continuously. Three or four 

hours of sleep will bring them back, if they are young. 
If they are old thev mav not come back for a week. 

"When a captain reaches the age of sixty-five, there- 
fore, we pay him a fixed price for the season and let him 
substitute during pleasant weather for regular captains 
who are off duty. But he is never permitted to command 
a vessel toward the end of the navigation season when 
bad weather is a common occurrence. Nor would he 
have the opportunity. 

THE regular captain of a ship would not think of 
staying on shore when storms sweep the lakes and 
sailing is full of personal clanger. Wen- he to do so. his 
mates would instantly declare thai he was suffering from 
"fallitis, ' which would be their way of Baying that he was 
a coward. At the age of seventy every captain is per- 
manently retired on a pension. 

"There is a human basis." Mr. Coulby continued, 
"on which to work industrially, now and in the future. 
We organize tremendous corporations and sometimes for- 
ge! the men w ho are to ma ke t he corporations a success or 
.1 failure. We only see the financiers and managers. 

"Take my ow n business as an example. The Govern- 
ment deepens our channels and improves 
our harbors; marine architects build us 
monster ships; engineers invent marvel- 
ous loading and unloading machinery, 
but such things are not sufficient in them- 
selves. We must have harmony, en- 
thusiasm and hope among the men who 
do the real work. Esprit dc corps has 

won all the victories of history, in war 

and business and always w ill. 

"The human being in these 
days of immense combinations 
must be considered more than 
has been the rule heretofore. 
On December 31, the average 
man looks back over the year. 
I le thinks, if he is a normal indi- 
vidual, that he might have done 
better. He faces the new Near 
in confidence. 

"The fair day in life is always 
tomorrow . W hen a man has no 
tomorrow, he slips back into 
yesterday or last week and his 

case is hopeless. If I have a 
clerk who is satisfied to be a 

clerk, I get rid of him. W hen a mate tells me that he 
never wants the responsibilities of a captain, I strike his 
name sooner or later off the pay roll. 

"All things are possible in business to those who under- 
stand human nature. I include in the term 'all things', 
such matters as efficiency, economy, team work and 
success. 




"I say, and in pardonable pride, I bope, that the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Company has the best type of 
sailors in the world; that they receive, in normal times, 
higher wages than any other sailors in the world; that 
they have better food and quarters than any other sailors 
in ilit world, ami anally, and, as an inevitable result, 
that they are hauling freight at a Io\mt cost per ton per 
mile than any other sailors on earth. 

"If you ask what methods the management has fol- 
lowed. I reply that with us every man from a deckhand 
up is given an opportunit} to grow. What is done on a 
ship in this respect can be- done in a factory, in a store, 
oronafarm. There are no easy berths with us. No man 
is coddled* We say: 'Here is the opportunity. It is 

up to you to make good . ' 

"A country boy applies for work. We put him Oil a 
vessel. If he is alert, intelligent? and ambitious, he can 
be a wheelsman at the end of four or live trips. Or he 
may begin as a fireman and soon be advanced to a place 
among t he oilers. An oiler is headed toward an engineer's 
position; a wheelsman toward a position of command on 

< le k. 

"We have two schools in winter — one of engineering 
and one of navigation. ( >i i r young men can attend them 
without a penny of cost to themselves. We even 
supply the books. By and by the student passes the 
Government examination. The oiler gets his papers as 
an assistant engineer; the wheelsman gets his papers as a 
mate. We have given them the opportunity. That is 
all we ever do. 

"Now let us follow the young fellow who is to become 

a mate. He has been a promising man and 
his captains have spoken in his praise. We 
have a committee of tw elve captains selected 
from our largest ships; also a committee 
of engineers. 

"Mv word is final in all matters of dis- 
( ipline. In other cases, accidents, for in- 
stance, my decisions, based on facts, can be 
reviewed by the captains or engineers, who 

are practical men, and, on ob- 
taining additional information, 
may find that I am in error. 

"Coming up for promotion, 
the young helmsman is passed 
on by the committee of captains. 
His commanding officers ha\« 
been required to send me re- 
ports concerning his conduct 

and work. The captains are on 
record, you sec-, and no one of 
them can get suddenly sour and 
disapprove of the helmsman's 
advancement. Thus he is safe- 
guarded against hasty prejudice 
and anv eleventh-hour hostility. 
Later, after he is a mate, the 
same system of records sent to me every two months 
insures him justice and fair treatment. 

" Having been approved, the young man is sent to one 
of our smallest ships as second male. He is not per- 
mitted to sail more than one* season with the same cap- 
tain. Thus we prevent favoritism being shown to him, 
and at the same time prevent the captain Irom learning 
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to depend on him and from shirking his own duty. 

"Gradually the young man passes along as second 
mate from the smallest to the largest vessels. Then he 
is advanced to the position of first mate, going back 
again to a small vessel and working his way upward to 
a large one. Next, he is a captain and must once more 
go to the tail ol the (lot. Engineers pass through .1 
similar course of progression. 

"Our men are always in motion. No man anywhere 
can remain stationary. He is either going forward or is 
slipping backward. Promotion with us 
depends first, on length of service, 
and, second, on things done, as 
shown by the record. But 
length of service counts 
for nothing unless it is 
backed up by facts and 
figures. 

"After we had provided a 
scheme of progression for the 
men of the ships, we found that 
the captains who were drawing 
the maximum wages had been 
forgotten. They had stopped 
md were in .1 bad position lor 
themselves and J lie company. So 
we established a schedule of bonuses 
for Class A captains, based on a season's 
record for economy, efficiency, harmony among the crew 
and so on. A bonus can amount to $400. A captain, 
accordingly, can increase his earnings. He need not 
stagnate. We open the door to opportunity. If he 
delivers the goods he gets the extra money. 

"Moreover, we have a traveling inspector to look after 
the interests of deckhands and firemen. Libraries con- 
taining books on engineering and navigation, biog- 
raphies of great Americans and standard works of 
fiction have been plated on our newest boats. 

" We pay our men checks instead of cash, and encourage 




them to open savings accounts with a Cleveland Trust 
Company. At the end of each season of navigation our 
captains and engineers have a week for conferences, with 

a banquet along about Wednesday. 

"There is plain talk by everybody. I say: 'A future 
chief engineer of the fleet is present, also a future general 
manager, and, possibly, a future president of the com- 
pany. I do not know their names, but they are here.' 

"Also let me say that we permit no unnecessary labor 
on Sunday. Ships under steam keep moving, but if a 

vessel has 500 tons of ore in its hold on 

Saturday night or needs 500 tons to 

complete its load, work is stopped 
until Monday and it remains tied 
to the wharf. We believe in one 
day of rest out of seven." 

"You prohibit the use of liquor"? 
the interviewer said. 

"Yes. First, and I emphasize 
the point, because we will not send 
a crew of twenty-five men, most of 
whom have wives and children. 
Upon the lakes under a captain vh<> 
z^—y drinks any kind of intoxicating 

^ ^JF liquor. 

"Second, we refua pui Mou nnn 

worth of property, not including the 
value of the cargo in jeopardy. It is 
clearly understood that a captain who takes out one of 
our vessels in the spring is not to taste liquor on land 01 
water until after the vessel goes out of commission at the 
end of the season. 

"All of the great corporations," Mr. Coulby said in 
conclusion, "should think of the man who is on the firing 
line. He does not ask for favors, but he demands 
opportunity and justice. He ought to be kept moving 
onward — moving for himself and thereby for his em- 
ployer. We study machinery, finance and processes. 
Man is more important — and infinitely more interesting. *' 



"THAT WAY MADNESS LIES" 

(Concluded from page 30) 

move the world. The telephone dates from 1876; today 
the world's telephone investment is about SI ,750, 000, 000 
of which the United States has $1,025,000,000. Over 
half of all the telephones in the world are in one 
American company. 

As all Americans know, S. F. B. Morse was the in- 
ventor of the telegraph, which was first tried commer- 
• ially between Washington and Baltimore in 1844. 
Ezra Cornell, founder of the university which bears 
his name, was the superintendent of construction. At 
the very beginning the modern idea of subterranean 
wires was uppermost in the minds of those who pro- 
jected the first lines. Cornell invented a plow for mak- 
ing the trenches for the underground wires; but the 
plow struck a rock and was smashed, so the resource- 
ful New Yorker devised the plan of aerial wires with 
insulator pins and "glass bureau knobs" on the cross arms. 

Only forty years ago, Alexander Graham Hell sent 
from one room to another the first spoken words carried 



over an electrically vibrant wire. These words were 
heard in an adjacent room, at No. 5 Exeter Place, Boston, 
by Thomas A. Watson. This was on March 10, 1876. 
On January 25, 1915, the same Bell talked to the same 
Watson, the one in New York, and the other in San 
Francisco. The first line was scarcely more than 34 
feet long; the second, 3400 miles. 

At the beginning of its use, one of the government 
departments at Washington experimented with it as a 
supplement to the messenger service from room to room. 
A young fellow named Vail is said to have tried to interest 
"Uncle Joe" Cannon, then a new Congressman, in the 
"talking wire". But Uncle Joe was not to be fooled; 
he had just been let in on the ground floor of some 
chimeric scheme to get gold out of sea water, and once 
was enough! But Theodore N. Vail had faith, even 
if his "prospect" had not; now he is president of the 
company that controls some twenty million miles of this 
same talking wire, and proud to head the one great 
industry which is wholly American in inception and 
growth. 
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CONCERNING TOBACCO 

In the Face of Attacks by Crown, Church and Science, 
the Industry Marches Calmly On to Further Conquests 




r takes two pounds, 
two ounces of silver, 

worth S20, at the 
prt M fit high price of that 
metal, to buy a pound 
of the finest Cuban to- 
bacco — the tobacco, so 
experl s say, t Ii a t " i- 
snu >ked by kings. M 

TobaOOO, thin as tissue 
paper and used as .i 
wrapper around cigars. 

grown in the Connecticut 
valley, sells for as much 
as S4 a pound. The value 
<»! the tobacco crop of 
this country in I'M 6, to 
the fanners who pro- 
duced it, more than 
equalled the value of the gold and silver mined in the 
I'nited States during the same period of time. 

Touching Cuba, on its northern coast, on November 20, 
1492, Christopher Columbus sent two men ashore on an 
errand of investigation. They met, as Columbus wrote 
in his diary, "a great many people going to their villages, 
men and women with brands in their hands, made of 
herbs for taking their customary smoke." 

The "brands" were cigars. Thus tobacco, having 
been discovered, along with America, was given a place 
in written history. Since then the tobacco plant has 
been carried into all of the large and small corners of 
the earth. 

The tobacco harvested in this country last year 
weighed more than a billion pounds. Its farm value was 
S16«>. 000.000. The "ultimate consumers," probably, 
paid five times that amount for the crop, their nickels and 
dimes going over numberless counters in cities and 
villages and at country crossroads. 

Much of the tobacco, however, was sold abroad — to 
Knglishmen, Frenchmen, Italians and the Dutch. The 
United States has exported tobacco for more than three 
centuries. Its heroic story could not be written, with 
tobacco left out. Indeed, freedom and tobacco, in 1776, 
marched arm and arm, under the same banner and to the 
music of the same fife and drum. 

"A true history of tobacco would be the history of 
American liberty," wrote Moncure D. Conway, thfe 
preacher and author, in one of his books. Tobacco made 
Virginia rich. Codfish brought wealth to Massachusetts. 
These two colonies, with money in their pockets, defiant 
and independent, carried the torch and lit and broke 
the way for all the rest. 

"A king," exclaimed Patrick Henry, so early as 
December, 1 763, "by disallowing acts of a salutary nature, 
Irom being the father of his people, degenerates into a 



By James M. Binkley 

Illustrated by R. L. LAMBDIS 

tyrant and forfeits all right to his subjects' obedience. " 

This great sentence has been called "the keynote of 
the American Revolution." At any rate, it made 
Patric k Henry famous and gave him rank among the 
foremost orators in America. And tobacco gave it 
form and utterance. 

In those clays Virginians paid lor all things with 
tobacco. Labor was computed in tobaCCO, It settled 
the king's taxes. Shipped to England, it was exchanged 
for silver plate and farm implements, for seeds and wines, 
for books and crockery , for velvets and nankeens. 

Preachers were paid with tobacco 16,000 pounds 
annually. The crop was short in 1763. From two 
cents, the price advanced sharply. The salary <>! .i 
preacher, a Church of England man, went up theoretically 
from S3 20 a year, to twice that sum, possibly. 

The colonial legislature, however, forgetting their 
piety as men of business, voted to settle with all ministers 
in money on the basis of two cents .i pound for tobacco. 
It was a piece of sharp practice and deprived preaching 
of its speculatory and intoxicating elements. 

One of the clergymen brought suit to recover. He 
demanded 16.000 pounds of tobacco, instead of $320 i n 

money. Patrick Henry was his lawyer. "The parson's 
cause," as the case was 
termed, would have- been 
tried and, perhaps, for- 
gotten but for Henry's 
rel >cl-like oratory, f rom 
that time on to the sign- 
ing of the I >er], nation < 'I 
I ndependence. ( ieorge 
III. King of ( ireat Bri- 
tain and Ireland, was 
openly called a tyrant. 

Tobacco lifted Virginia 
out of poverty, built good 
houses for its inhabitants 
and filled them with fur- 
niture from England. 
Girls traveled across the 
Atlantic by the shipload. 
Each of the young men 
who married them paid 
1 20 pounds of tobacco to 
meet the cost of the out- 
lav. Farmers became 
one-crop specialists, re- 
fusing to sow wheat or 
grow corn. A law at 
last limited a farmer to 
2,000 tobacco plants but 
the law was not obeyed. 

The crop of 1679 was 
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too large lor the market. There was another Immense 

harvcsi the year following. What the law could not do, 
the farmers tried to do themselves. " I Mailt -cutting, " 
as their felonious performance was called, grew t<> In- 
general. 

"The growing tobacco of one plantation w as no sooner 
destroyed," Bruce notes in his Kconomie History of 
Virginia, "than 
the owner, hav- 
ing been de- 
prived, with or 
without his con- 
sent, of his own 
crop, w as seized 
with the same 
frenzy and went 
with the crow d 

.1- it marched to 

destroy the crop 
of his neighbor." 

Plants by t he 
million w ere 

pulled up and 

1 0,000 hogs- 
heads of cured 
tobacco, stored 
in warehouses, 
were burned. 
Then the militia 
was called out. 
Three of the 
leaders of the 
m ob were 
caught and 
hanged, and so 

ended an adventure that was repeated more than two 
centuries later. 

Back in those robust days, and earlier, kings and 
priests fiercely condemned the use of tobacco. James, 
ruler ol Kngland, Scotland and Ireland, described it as 
"a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, 
harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs and in the 
black stinking fumes thereof (referring to burning 
tobacco) resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the 
pit that is bottomless." 

Hut the industry grew and kept on growing (and that 
is its state to-day) until it spread all over the face of 
the globe. Twenty-five billion cigarettes were manu- 
factured in the Tinted States hist year, as against about 
eight billion a decade ago. Formerly, young men 
and boys learned to chew tobacco. Now they are 
learning to smoke cigarettes. The generation of chewers 
is dying. Smokers .ire making the tobacco industry 
more profitable than ever before in its history. 

One American company, with $5^.000.000 of 6 per 
cent preferred stock, earned about 25 per cent on its 
$40,000,000 ol common stock during the year 1916, 
A branch of this corporation, separated from it by a 
decision of the court, and owned by Americans and 
Englishmen , » doing businessin Canada, I Denmark. ( "hina, 
India, Kgypt, (icrmany. Belgium, South Africa, Sweden, 
Jamaica, Virginia and Kentucky. The dividends o( this 
company were 50 per cent last year. It manufactured 

cigarettes, which was five billion more than 
the output of all the factories in the I'nited States. 



King James' testimonial of tobacco referred to it as "loathsome to the eye, harmful to the 
brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the black fumes thereof, resembling the 
horrible stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless." 



The growing of tobacco is unlike the growing of any 
Other crop. To explain it fully would take a book. 
It is both mysterious and complex. Wightman \V. 
Garner, born in South Carolina, forty-one years ago, a 
doctor of philosophy by a degree of Johns Hopkins 
l'ni\ ersity, and a chemist by profession, is the highest 
authority on the subject of tobacco-growing in the 

world. It is he, 
at the direction 
of the National 
Govern men t. 
who reveals to 
the farmers in 
this country tin- 
last discoveries 
in cultural 
methods. 

"The normal 
tobacco crop of 
the United 
States. " he told 
the writer of 
this article, "is 
a billion 

pounds; and the 
normal return 
to the growers, 
at about ten 
cents a pound, 
is one hundred 
million dollars. 

Last year the 

crop w as larger 
than usual and 
the fanners re- 



ceived So*). 000. 000 more than the average for their har- 
vest. The price, too, was higher, being a fraction less 
than fifteen cents a pound, as compared with a fraction 
more than nine cents a pound in 1915. In the parade 
Upward, tobacco has taken a place in the line ol inarch, 
as a matter of sympathy with a loyalty to other prod- 
ucts, I suppose. 

"The yield in l°lo was 815 pounds to the acre. That 
number into 1,150,022,000 pounds, the weight of the 
crop, goes 1,411.800 times. The latter figure, therefore, 
was the acreage. If all the fields had been brought 
together, their area would ha\»- been 2,206 square miles. 
The consolidated field WOllld have been forty-Seven 
miles long and forty-seven miles wide. In money, each 
acre yielded about $102. Between 250,000 and 300,000 
American farmers are engaged in the tobacco industry. 

THE Farmers live in fifteen States. I am talking, you 
understand, about the commercial growers of to- 
bacco, about the men who figure in the market. Ken- 
tucky, as a producer, leads the country with a yearly 
crop ol S00. 000.000 pounds. North Carolina and 
Virginia each grow more than 100.000.000 pound-. 
Ohio 80,000,000 pounds, Tennessee 70.000.000 pound-. 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin 50,000,000 pounds each, and 



then follow, in the order I give, Connecticut. South 
Carolina, Maryland, West Virginia, Indiana. Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Florida. Kentucky, com- 
monly, grows about one-third of the American crop. 
" Kxport tobacco and that which is used in this 
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country for the manufacture of plug, fine-cut, smoking 
and cigarette tobacco and also snuff is marketed, prin- 
cipally, at Lexington and Louisville, Kentucky, Danville 
and Lynchburg, Virginia, R.iliimore, and W ilson, 
Greenville and Winston-Salem, North Carolina. The 
leading points of the collection for cigar tobacco are 
Hartford, Connecticut, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
Kdgerton, Wisconsin. 

" The exports amount to 400,000. 0<>n pounds yearly 
and the imports i«» (A), ()()(), (MH) pounds, half of which is 
Cuban leaf and half Turkish tobacco for cigarettes. 
The same kind of tobacco that was shipped t<> Kngland 
from Jamestown. \ a . in loli is now being sold to (ireat 
Britain. 

"Maryland sent tobacco to France and Holland three 
centuries ago. It sent the identical variety of tobacco 
to those countries in 1916. One generation of tobacco 
users passes its particular taste for a particular sort of 
tobacco to the generation that follows. Anyway that 
has been the case among tin English, the French and 
the Dutch. 

"Cuba produces the highest-priced tobacco grown in 
the world. Also some of the cheapest. Prices there 
range from five cents to $20 a pound. The latter grade, 
made up of a leaf gathered here and a leaf gathered there, 
is limited in quantity and i> smoked, so it is supposed, 
by kings, czars and emperors. 

"The fine aromatic tobacco of Cuba is not grown in .ill 
parts of the island but on a little spot near the western 
coast, the size of which is no more than twenty-five square 
miles. Such tobacco can be produced nowhere else. We 
have tried to grow it in this country but without success. 

FIRST we went to Cuba and made chemical analyses 
of the air, soil and water. We measured the rain- 
fall, noted the velocity of the wind and studied the sun- 
light. But the influences which give to Cuban tobacco, 
in the region to which I have referred, its superior quality 
are too subtle and complex to be discovered. 

"Long experiments were made in a county of Texas, 
where soil, water, and so forth, we thought, approximated 
conditions in Cuba. Tobacco was produced, but there 
was no place for it in our market. It was not good enough 
for a ten-cent cigar and was too good — that is, too costly 
to produce — for a five-cent cigar. Cuban tobacco is dear 
and, besides, its import duty, collected by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, is twenty-eight cents a pound. 

"Tobacco is unlike any other of the crops grown in this 
country. Wheat is wheat, broadly speaking, and corn 
is corn. It is not so with tobacco. Three kinds of 
tobacco, as different from one another as are rye, oats and 
barley, are produced in Ohio. 

"The first settle! s found the Indians cultivating 
tobacco in little gardens. Tobacco of the same sort is 
now grow ing wild in this country, but it is so coarse and 
rank that it can't be used. The variety exists and can 
be seen as far north as the State of New York and is 
cultivated in China and Russia. The tobacco that our 
farmers produce came long ago from the Orinoco region 
ol South America. Planted at different places, under 
various conditions as the quality and texture of the soil, 
the amount of moisture, and so forth, it changed in leaf, 
color, taste and aroma. 

"Thus it is that we have strong and mild tobacco and 
light and dark tobacco. There are numerous other 



variations, but these are too technical for a short article. 
The growing of tobacco is a complex undertaking and 
many things are to be considered and dealt with. The 
planters of Kentucky could not follow the methods of 
New Kngland, where tobacco is grown under cheese- 
cloth. 

"The best wrappers for cigars come from the Con- 
necticut Valley. Tobacco out of whit li 1 1 m \ are made is 
as thin as tissue paper. Five thousand acres are given 
up to this important branch of the cigar industry and 
every foot of the land is under tents that are from nine, 
to ten lect high. Thus the crop is planted, cultivated 
and harvested in the shade. 

" I know of a 500-acre tract that is operated under one 
management. The 
most intensive 
farming in the 
world is carried < >n 
in the Connecti- 
cut Valley, w here 
an acre of land. 

season after sea- 
son, produces a 
thousand dollars" 

worth of tobacco. 
To give you an in- 
indication of its 
value, let me say 
that the dutv on 
wrapper tobacco 
brought into this 
country is $1.85 
a pound. 

"Early in the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury, say from the 
year 1800 to 1830, 
many land-owners 
in Maryland mi- 
grated to southern 
Ohio. They car- 
ried tobacco 
seed with them 
and so establish- 
ed the industry 
in that State. 
Such tobacco is 
still sent to the 
market in Balti- 
more. We know 
the name of the 
man who moved 
to Ohio from 
Connecticut and, with the seed he took along, introduced 
another kind of tobacco in the former State. The son 
ol that man, with seed from Ohio, began the cultivation 
of tobacco in Wisconsin. 

"While the men of Maryland were crossing the 
Alleghany Mountains, bound for Ohio, men from 
Virginia, going over the mountains farther south, 
carried tobacco seed into Kentucky. The tobacco 
grown from that seed is dark in color, and large quantities 
of it are exported to England. After the Civil W T ar, a 
new tobacco, called Burley, was developed in eastern 
Kentuckv. It is used extensivclv in this countrv in the 




In Cuba Columbus' men found native: 
with ''brands made of herbs" in their 
hands with which they took 
their "customary smoke. 1 ' 
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manufacture of plug and smoking tobacco and 
cigarettes. 

"Soil and subsoils, rainfall, temperature and 
air, here in the I'nited States, as in Cuba, have 
I heir influence on the quality and quantity of 
the tobacco crop. The fertilization of tobacco 
land- is another involved problem. What is 
good for tobacco in one region may work harm 
somewhere else. 

"The planting of tobacco likewise varies in 
methods. The seeds are sown in beds and the 
stalks are transplanted. Transplanting m 
small fields is done by hand; in large fields, if 
the ground is level, it is done with a machine, 
which waters the stalks, as well. Hand trans- 
planting makes necessary the watering of each 
plant with a bucket and a dipper. 

" Tobacco plants to the acre range from 3,500 
i" 14.(M>0 in number. You see, as I have 
shown, the rules for tobacco-growing can't be 
reduced to a standard. Nor is the harvesting 
d< me the same in one place as in another. Ami 
there are three ways of curing a crop. 

"Tobacco to be air-cured is hung in a 
building and dried out by ventilation and 
evaporation. Flue-curing is done by heat. 
The tobacco is hung on poles and hot air is let 
in through registers, just as houses are heated 
by furnaces in the cellars. Fire-curing is 
really a combination of heat and smoke. A 
hardwood tire is built in the tobacco room and, 
after burning for a day or two, is permitted to 
go out. Three or four days later another tire 
i- started. So the process continues for a 
month or six weeks. 

"Flue-curing requires from three to five 
days and air-curing from three to ten days, 
hire-cured tobacco is llavnrcd with 
creosote, being saturated with smoke, 
and is terrifically heavy. It is a great 
favorite in Italy; and a cigar made of 
it will last all day. An Italian will 
take a few puffs and half an hour later 
will light up again and take another 
puff or two. A whole cigar, smoked 
continuously until burned to the butt, 
would mean certain death, I imagine. 

"It will surprise many persons 
to learn," Dr. Garner added, 
" that the first money-crop grown 
on Manhattan Island was afield 
of tobacco planted by the Dutch 
near the present site of the post- 
office, in lower New York. It 
was sent to Holland and sold. 

"After the Revolutionary War, 
a I It he specie having been drawn 
out ol the country, tob.n < < » again 
passed in Virginia from customer 
to merchant and from employer 
to worker as a medium of ex- 
change and a measure of value. 
Farther north, up in Massachu- 
setts salt-pork performed those 





functions in some instances. At all 
events, the editor of the Worcester 
Spy stated in his own types that he 
would accept salt-pork in payment for 
his paper." 

Advice from the Dead for 
Live Exporters 

DON Manocl Gonzales (Peace to 
his bones!) has long since gone 
the way of all merchants, both good 
and bad. But while yet he trafficked 
up and down the earth, he discovered 
and set down certain trade truths that 
retain their full strength and vigor 
despite the years. This wise old 
exporter might have had his American 
brother of to-day in mind, so un- 
erringly did his words go to the heart 
of our present needs. 

Mr. Charles M. Kassett, Commis- 
sioner of Public Utilities of Spokane, 
stumbled onto the don's observations 
in an ancient book called "A Collec- 
tion of Voyages and Travels", printed 
and sold by Thomas Osborne of 
Gray's Inn, London, 1 745. The time- 
liness of the quaint passages caused 
Mr. Fassett to send an extract from 
the book to The Nation's Business. 

In describing a voyage to England 
from his home in Lisbon, Don 
Manoel said: 

Tho' our greatest dealings in tin- 
mercantile way are with the subjects 
of Great Britain, none of the natives 
endeavor to teach or learn their lan- 
guage. Therefore, my next step to- 
ward obtaining true ideas of a nation 
I, in all probability, was to deal with 
during my life, was to search not only 
for Portuguese and Spanish, but for 
French and Italian authors; yet I 
could find none in any of these lan- 
guages, that aie any other than mere 
superficial accounts, and in my 
opinion in no way capable to convey 
just ideas of so deserving a people, 
nor sufficient to instruct a foreigner 
how to manage an advantageous 
commerce with them. For so long as 
we are kept ignorant of any country 
and traffic with its natives only by 
factors of their own nation, settled 
among us, we must take only what 
they please to impart, and at their 
own times and price, to our own great 
loss; whereas, a merchant, that is 
thoroughly acquainted with the prod- 
uct, manufacture and genius of t lu- 
nation he trafneks with, has the ad- 
vantage to supply himself with tin 
best commodities, in the best seasons, 
and at the cheapest rates. Conse- 
quently, I, resolving to merchandise 
with Great Britain, resolved also first 
to learn the language, and then to 
make a voyage to the island itself. 
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W ar Finance develops some astounding 
figures. To February 17, IQI 7, England 
has spent since August I, 1914, something 
like $20,000,000,000. 

Of this -11 111 something like >5,ooo.o(x>.ooo 
CUBE from taxation and around $15,000,- 
000.000 from laft&fl negotiated no! onh in 
■ ngland but pretty much around tin- w 1 >rld. 
The precise pTOpOfl i< m of England's 
present expenditures for war that is de- 
rive. 1 fn »m taxation is plared at 22 per rent . 

Or this jx>int England has some pre- 
cedent* to uphold. Forty-seven |>er cent 
of the cost of the Napoleonic wars, and 
even a (ruction more of the expense of (he 
Crimean war, it met out of the returns of 
taxation. Now that expenditures are 
running at a rate of $10,000,000,000 a year, 
and $} f 5oo,ooo,(MM> has been raised through 
the latest popular loan, the administration 
in England i> described as taking off it^ 
coat lor the job of bringing the proportion 

of expenditure supplied out of taxes more 
nearly up to precedent. 

Of course we, too, have some history in 

such things. The Revolution was largely 

financed through loans from Frame. In 
17.SJ we began borrowing from Holland. 
When we came to the w ar of 1812 we issued 
bonds aggregating about $80,000, (xm>, but 
on such disastrous terms that the Treasury 

seems to have realized onh $vJ,(x > °,<hx), 
which can accordingly be set down as the 
cost of the war and the higher sum the 
price we actually paid for it. Things were 
different in 1848, however, when the cost of 
war was met out of $16,000,000 in six jxt 
cent bonds which sold at a small premium. 

The Civil war was our great test. Re- 
turns from taxation during the years of 
1 861 to 1 865 were $77 1 .ooo/xx). Ex- 
penditures were $3,415,000,000, and in 
1865 the outstanding debt of the national 
government reached its highest point, at 
$2,845,000,000. Accordingly, the figures 
show that we met from taxation almost 
exactly the same jxreentage of the cost of 



war as England is to-day paying out of her 
taxes. 

The Spanish-American war, in 1898, 
brought new taxes and a new Ixuul issue. 
Of these the bond issue was the more note- 
worthy; for when public subscriptions to 
$„><xuxx>,<xx> were invited they mounted 
up to $1,500,000,000 in thirty days! As 
our wealth has grown three times over 
since in<)S, we might exj>ect |x>pular sub- 
scriptions to-day to reach well nigh 
$5,000,000,000 for the first loan, — a figure 
to compare with the $3,500,000,000 in new 
money England obtained through her great 
loan which recentlv closed. 




Ein nil ial Stkongholm arid in I 

variety of places. Trading on the results 
t»t a brilliant < aieer as a mercantile nation, 
Holland has played a part in international 
finance that is Utterly 0U1 of proportion to 
its territorial extent, and apparently it hat 
prepared for the future b\ obtaining an 
extra 52. 000, 000, 000 in wealth since August. 
K)I4. If the Dutch public remains true 

to predilection! of recent yean it will invest 

most of this "war profit" in bonds of 

American railu a\ > and 1 he Russian govern- 
ment, n 

Switzerland is another financial strong 
hold. From Germany and Austria resi- 
dents oi Switzerland draw something like 
>(>o,ooo,oo(> a year in interest, and pcrhapi 
as much as $25,000,000 from Italy. Accord - 

ingl} . watching the course of exchange 
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Ix'tween Oermanv and Swiss money has 
Ik en in< .re than an engrossing pastime in 
Switzerland. 

The rale- have (hanged with each for- 
tune of war. (ierman money began 1916 
at a depreciation of 20 per cent. In Nov- 
ember, K)1(k it had deeliiud to a discount 

of 36 per cent, but it responded suftuienth 

to later events to end the year at a deprecia- 
tion of 33 per cent. 

Meanwhile, Austrian money fell to 53 
I xt cent less than par, leading some 
European students to draw morals which 
are scarcely obvious at a glance. By 
figuring they made out, in fact, that rela- 
tive) > German mone> a> exchangeable for 
Swiss dec lined in value during t he \ ear at a 



greater rate than Austrian. Therefore , 
said the quidnuncs, state control of foreign 
exchange, which is practiced with a ven- 
geance in (»erman\, results in less national 
«id\ tint age than freedom in foreign ex- 
changes, as maintained b\ Vienna bankers 




At tomohilks sustain a good share of the 
brunt of model a war. 

The United Kingdom in 1914 had 536,060 

registered motor vehicles. Alter the gov- 
ernment's wholesale commandeering in the 
first \ear of war, registration Mood at 
300,000. In |<)if> the numbers had started 
to rise again and reached 331,000. 

OI these cars, however, something like 
BO per cent have a share of some kind in 
"national service." Practically every 
owner of a "fleet" and perhaps because 
of ship-owning habits possession of cars 
in England runs decidedly to fleets — has 
his automobiles lent for ambulance service 
<>r some other purpose important in war. 




Coal p)a\ s a pari in the world s affairs 

that can be measured by the billion and a 
half tons mined in a year immediately be- 

fore the Kuropean war. 

In the last two years our proportit »n of the 
World's production has grown. When the 
official figures for 1916 are compiled our 
out-turn for the year may l>e around 
6(x>,(xk),(kx) tons, which may prove to be 
half of t he world's < oal for the year. Kvefl 
so, our mines seem to have been idle lor an 
average of three months. This reserve 
capacity in mines already developed ma\ 
come handy. 

ay 

Meanwhile, the coal trade is < hanging 
il"iiit. There are stories that mines in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia have so 
great a new demand from the I'.ast that 

they may curtail their shipments l>\ barge 

down the Ohio, and by steamer up the 
I .ikes. The mines of the Middle W est max 
have their markets prctt\ much t.» them- 
selves. 

lint that is not all. liven in the fat < 
ol ocean freight rates which not so long ago 
would have appeared fantastic (rates well 
Over 52o a ton were recently paid for oal 
to Brazil), our coal is in demand abroad — 
a condition of affairs not so very strange 

w hen coal is distributed by the go v er nm ent 

in I ranee almost literally by the handful. 
He-ides, we an doing more than filling 
steamer hunkers. Apparently, we shall 
soon be coaling most of the ships that use 

the Panama Canal, at a rate of ten or 

fifteen million tons a year. In an age "I 
steam, — even some eastern hydroelectric 
plants had to turn temporarily to steam 
last autumn, — our heritage of coal, into 
which we ha\e as yet dipped to an 
extent that is less than one per cent, is an 



as.Nct that may yet bring comfort to manu- 
facturers who during the winter besieged 
the offices where coal is sold. 




Foreign Trade is a subtle thing, for 
main of us. It seems to have no place in 
our even-day lives, intruding upon us 
only in startling perorations at banquets 
or in picturesque magazine articles which 
set us to ransacking tin- attic tor <>l«l 
geographies. 

To be sure, the local woolen mill, the 
ancient tannery where our forefathers 
obtained both lc.it her and the spent bark 
they used for their garden walks, and even 
the grist mill on the creek may have 
vanished, but we jjersist in a very satisfy- 
ing sense of independence from all the rest 
of the world. 

The cotton grower may keep his eye on 
Liverpool, some people who raise tobacco 

may watch European markets, lumbermen 

with access to the coasts may make their 
plans according to their sales in Australia 
or the Argentine, and merchants and 
bankers at the ports may have a stake in 
foreign trade, — a man who lives inland a 
thousand miles may argue, — but a country 
merchant or a farmer of the Middle W est 
has no concern. 

Like most off-hand arguments, this 
reasoning misses the mark. When such 
a skeptic grumbles at the price he pays for 
a gallon of good varnish he may be meeting 
the cost ol troubles with the native Ni u 
Xealanders who dig kauri gum from the 
earth. The price his wife pays for cur- 
rants plays a part in the governmental 
affairs of Greece. The tobacco in his 
cigarette more likely than not was plucked 
by peasants who have been through two 
Balkan wars. The glass beads with which 
his children pla\ were made in Venice. 
The carpel on the parlor floor came at a 

high price because bandits in western 

China cut off the Ripply of sun-dried wool. 
The linoleum on the office lloor originated 
in Argentine linseed. Spanish cork, and 
Indian jute, combined l>\ American in- 
genuity. The tin on the cans out of whi< h 
the vegetables for dinner came was mined 

by peons in Bolivia or l>\ coolies on 

die Mala) peninsula. And so it goes 
through a great list ol COmmonplaCC things. 
The etuis of the earth, and .ill their political 

and social problems, enter into the daily 
life of all of us. 

Trade i-> rccipnx al, and we do our share 
of selling, too. It is not altogether a 
matter ol agricultural implements, sewing 

machines, and automobiles, either. A 
farmer 003 in Illinois or Missouri who toils 
at bringing down an oak in the wood l..t 
would he aghast at a suggestion that he has 
a share in export trade. Nevertheless, 
staves from his tree may go directly to 

Argentina or France and thus help to pa) 

'or the I'atagonian wool in his Sunday-go 



to-meeting suit or for his mother's best 
piece of China. 

The truth is that, although the world is 
quite as big a place as ever, our possibilities 
for transportation have made neighbors 
out ol the antipodes and foreign tr.ide is 
merely a short description for a vast com- 
plexity of neighborly activities which Done 
"I us could forego without completely 
upsetting our whole modern scheme of 
things. 




Loading becomes a matter of prime im- 
portance w hen cars and steamers become 
scarce. As an art its practice is still 
altogether too much neglected; 

The extent in which good loading would 
have saved cars during our car famine of 
the winter there is no way of estimating. 

England, however, with the task of carry- 
ing meat enough to supply not only herself 
but France and Italy as well, did some 
figuring and found that the cubic contents 
1 if refrigerator space on steamers w as double 
the quantity of meat actually transported. 
Some of this refrigerator space was diverted 
to other purposes but there was enough of a 
surplus left to point a moral. Taking this 
lesson to heart some Englishmen are talk- 
ing of importing only meat from which the 
bones have been removed, — a procedure 
which would have saved the space of 
250,000 tons last year. 

The importance of beef transport lies 
in the conclusion of European military 
commanders, that frozen beef, as opposed 
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to fresh-killed, is an almost indispensable 

1 1st nil Ii >r armies. 




Pi 1 ft h bom was important enough w hen 

it supplied us with illumination. In that 

parti ular use it has had gradualh to yield 

ground but for even square mile it has |.»>i 
in this particular direction in the industrial 
struggle it has occupied ten square miles 

<>i virgin territory, metaphorical 1> speak- 
ing, in ot her directions. 

I litis it comes that in almost ain corner 
of the earth one max run across an oil- 
driller busil) probing tin- earth in his search 



!<>r petroleum, and especially for jK-troleum 
that tarries a high content of gasoline, — 
the kind now found in the IVnns\ Ivania and 
Wyoming fields. Cuba reports the latest 
successes on the part of the prosfiectors. 
Within a few miles oi Havana a well bai 
"come in " at a daih rate of 2.4(H) barrels of 
oil of the sort that prodm 1 ^ most gasoline. 

Even though the search for new oil fields 
is spreading outward beyond our borders 
we are doing a great deal to make the mosl 
of such resources as we have left. Natural 
gas no longer pours into the air in the 
"good old way"; it is very largeh confined 
these days, and made to give up its values 
in gasoline. Besides, the amount of gaso- 
line main <»l our crude oils produce is 
being enlarged, through a process which 
"cracks" fickle hvdmcarbons and makes 
them reunite, to an extent, in the varieties 
that make up ga-« 'line. 




Sugar, chemically described, is a hydro- 
carbon, and hydrocarbons are common- 
place enough. They are so commonplace, 
in fact, that they appear in the <l.iil\ ration 
of man the world around. Esquimaux 
feasting on blubber and the professor ol 
philosophy who takes "three" in his 
morning coffee are yielding to the saint 
human impulse. 

But the world is advancing, and .ill ot its 
have been busily substituting beautiful 
Crystals of sugar for blubber and its 
congeners. Tested by this Standard, W€ 
Americans have advanced verv decidedlv 

in civilization, for when the European war 

broke we were eating 8<) pounds aptO e in a 
year, although in Civil War times sre got 
along on I S pounds. 

Although methods ol modern war ni.i\ 

very little regard achievements of civiliza- 
tion, the men themselves cannot turn back- 
ward their acquired habits for food so 

easily as they make pen e with their 
consciences. Combatant and non-com- 
batant must have sugar. 

So it conies about that every European 
belligerent is conserving it-> sug.tr. Ger- 
many has long been controlling the sugar 
appetites of the jn'ople. Australia is this 

year offering new bonuses lor farmers who 

will grow sugar beets. England has not 
only been regulating the Supplies ot sugar 
for its people but apparently contemplates 
guaranteeing interest on investments in 
sugar-beet lactoi ies in the I'nited Kingdom, 
with guaranteed prices to farmers who raise 
beets. Erancc has undertaken to reduce 
the annual consumption of her jKople |ht 
Capita from fifty-three jKuinds to twenty. 
As for ourselves, we have been conserving 
a bit. too. by virtue of the inexorable etTct t 
of high prices. When we ate Nq (khiiuIs 
apiece the average wholesale price in New 
V'ork was 4. 68 tents. In I < > l .S this price 
went to 5.55 cents, and we curtailed b\ 
three pounds each. In tqi<> the price 



continued upward, and we cut off three 
more pounds of our sugar ration, making 
a difference in our national consumption 
of alnxit 14.; .000 tons in one year. 

Of the sugar we used in 1916, apparently 
about 6 per cent came from cane grown in 
the I'nited States, 19 per cent from t'nited 
States beets, 1 5 per cent from Hawaii, 1 1 
j>er cent from Porto Rico, 3 per cent from 
the Philippines, and 45 par cent from 
Cuba. 




Trading by Treaty has its allurements. 
It occupies first place in the report of an 
official British committee on commercial 

and industrial policy. 

This committee would begin with cus- 
toms* duties for Kngland. and then pro- 
n-ed 1>\ reducing or remitting them for 
imjHirts from other parts of the empire as 
a means of promoting intra-ini|>crial trade. 
The committee, as a third step, would have 
these duties a basis also for trading with 
allied and neutral countries in a new series 
of commercial treaties designed to obtain 
advantages for England. 

Custom duties are an apple of discord 
without equal in Kngland, and the com- 
mit tee's policy will have a long car e ex 
before it reaches < onsummation. 




Indian Cotton Goods brought to a 
head a good bit of the discord in Kngland 
about tariff duties, for the House of 
Commons had to decide whether or not it 
would approve the Indian government *s 
pro|x>sals for increasing import duties on 
cotton goods. 

Against such a plan the cotton manu- 
facturers of Lancashire protested vigor- 
ously, some going to the extent of declaring 
they would have to lose their great Indian 
fuisiness and close their mills, — an exi- 
gency which our cotton growers would not 
like, since eighty-five per cent of the cotton 
used in English mills comes from the 
United States. 

The size of the Indian market appears 
from the figures. In 1913-1914 India im- 
ported a billion and a half yards of grey 
cotton goods and eight hundred million 
ol colored. In the same year Indian mills 
made eight hundred million yards of the 
former sort of goods and two hundred mil- 
lion of the latter. Meanwhile, the Indian 
mills have kept expanding. Two years 
Liter, in 1915-1916, they had increased 
their product by twenty-three per cent. 

For this industry India in effect asked 
protection on terms that resemble a bar- 
gain. The House of Commons eventually 
approved the plan, on March 15, on con- 
dition that the whole question be reopened 
alter the war; it now undoubtedly con- 
templates with satisfaction India's promise 
to arrange a loan equivalent to S 500,000,- 



000. War finance, it appears, crop* out in 
all manner of plates. 

Russian Lrxim kmen clearlv intend to 
havr their share in rebuilding (legislated 
areas in I uio|»< They have l>een in con- 
ference with officials, went on record that 
Russian capital and labor could handle 
twenty million logs a year, objected to con- 
cessions to loreiv;ners lor lumber ing opeia- 
tions, and declared for a syndicate of all 
luml>er-exportersof Northern Russia. Rus- 
sians look upon e\pl< »i tat ion <»l their 
enormous forests as an economic necessity 
since exports of lumber can do a large part 
in improving Russia's balance of trade and 
raising the rouble in foreign exchange. 




PUU BIT AGS Iv KEASES IN FREIGHT 
Rati s are sought by the rail\\a\s. Their 
plan is to file with the Intestate ( 'mumc-rce 
Commission brie! supplements to existing 
t a rills, t hese supplement! l<> declare an 
increase bv a certain ratio. 

The law requires, however, that new 
schedules of rates be filed thirty days in 
advance and if strictly construed might 

prevent the use of such brief supplemental 

statements of percentages as the railways 
propose. Accordingly, since the railway! 
desire immediate increases in rates and w ish 
to use a short form for changing existing 
schedules, they presented petitions to the 
Commission, between March 22 and April 
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2, asking that the Commission exercise the 
authority it rereives by law to allow 
changes in rates, "for good cause shown", 
upon less than thirty days' notice and 

modify the usual requirements about filing 
new rates. 

For "good cause" the railways rely upon 
increases in the expenses they sustain, — 
increases l>ecause of the eight-hour law 
which the Supreme Court upheld on March 
19, — current cost of equipment, supplies, 
and fuel, expense for extending facilities to 
meet the needs of commerce, advanced 
rates for new capital, and additional obliga- 
tions conrn ( ted with national defense. 

For some of these items of increased ex- 
penditures the railways offer concrete 



estimates. They place the in. reused < ost o( 
coal in 1017 for seven eastern mads at 
$37,000,000, assert that these roads spent 
in 1916 ninety-one per cent more for taxes 
than in icjoo, and declare that the mate rials 
used by the Pennsylvania, for instance, cost 
78 per cent more on the average in 1916 
than in l <> 1 4. The total result on the 
seven roads is said to be that in the face of 
an increase of 7 jht cent in gross earnings 
during October, 1916, — January, 1917, as 
compared with the results in the corres- 
l»onding four months of the \ ear before, net 

income from operation decreased almost 
six per cent. 

The statistics of the Commission for the 
months in question may l>ear out the rail- 
ways' general position. Although they 
show that all the roads in the country had 
operating income of |j74.ooo,ooo in the 
four months for this year against > v> v**>.- 
<kx> for the corresponding period of last 
year, they indicate that Eastern railways as 

a group have but $137,000,000 left this 
year after figuring operating expenses, 
taxes, etc., as against $155,000,000 in the 
same four months last year. 

The Commission's partial statistics for 
February*, — made public on April 3 for 1 18 
large roads, — are even more striking. The 
net revenue per mile of all these roads in 
February this year was $267, and $336 in 

February, 1916. The net revenue per mile 

lor the roads in the Eastern district was 
$224 this February and $504 last February. 
In the Southern and Western districts, how - 
ever, net results of operation in February 
of this year were slightly better than in 
February, 1916. 

If the Commission agrees to the plan of 
the railways for increases by percentage 
different roads may use different ratios. A 
representative of the Pennsylvania told the 
Commission that Eastern roads will ask 
at least 15 per cent generally, 10 cents a 
ton more on coke, and five to fifteen cents 
on coal. Statements about the percentage 
of increase required by these roads to meet 
the cost of the eight-hour law and the rise 
in prices for materials were to the effect 
that the Missouri Pacific needs 18 per cent, 
the Rock Island 19 per cent, the Frisco 20 
per cent, and the Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas 21 per cent. 

Since 1910 the railways have been acting 
more or less in concert in asking increased 
rates. The Commission then held that 
the railways of the East had not established 
an existing necessity for higher rates. In 
1913 the Commission reopened this matter, 
which grew into the Fivc-IYr-Cent case 
and was decided adversely on July 29. 
1 1 4. but reopened once more and in part 
decided favorably for the roads in the 
following December. 

At present, the railways are asking not 
onl\ the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for in« teases in interstate rates but also 
state commissions for higher intrastate 

rates. 
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An IGLOO Fair in Alaska has many of 
t he diversions of western round-ups of la- 
mented memory. 

To be sure the inner exhilaration seems 
to come, not across a bar, but from a bath 
in a warm spring, with a quick roll in the 
snow, "to keep from taking cold", in an 
atmosphere which registers thirty degrees 
below zero. 

Such temperatures may conduce to 

speed. At any rate, when heavily engincd 
motor boats wire planing over the water 
about Miami at forty miles an hour, three- 
hundred pound reindeer at the other ex- 
tremity of our domain were doing their 
fifteen miles an hour, for the same purpose, 
too — the fun of the game. 

According to story books, reindeer have 
beautiful and romantic manners. In real 
life there are some wild ones. At the 
Igloo Fair the hardiest contestants tried 
their hands at driving unbroken animals 
and had their hands full. At a signal, 
every man had to dash into the herd, rope, 
throw, harness, and hitch his deer, and 
drive hirn half a mile straight-away and 
return. Such a proceeding led to extremely 
lively action, in the midst of which one 
doughty deerman threw his obstreperous 
animal, rolled him on a sled, tied him down, 
and hauled him to the turning mark, whence 
the deer brought him back at a rate that 
obliterated records and satisfied all Eski- 
maux ideals. 

Projierly enough, the occasion had its 
relation to our meat supply. In fourteen 
years Alaska's twelve hundred reindeer 
have multiplied into 80,000. As a deer 
of three hundred pounds will dress to a 
hundred and seventy, we are in the way of 
adding Alaskan reindeer to the Alaskan 
salmon, Alaskan halibut, and Alaskan cod 
already on our menu. 





The Philippines think they have mate- 
rial .it hand to meet the scarcity of paper, 
and everybody agrees that paper is a prime 
necessity for modern life. 

The Philippines have bamboo, and a lot 
ol other fibre plants. Twenty-five hun- 
dred acres of bamboo of the variety the 
Filipino call mnn bojo will occupy tot three 
years .1 pulp mill with a daily cap.e ity of 
twenty tons, and at the end of the thre. 
years the harvesting of a new crop oi 
bamboo can begin. In other words, such 

a mill ( an work indefinitely. 

Other parts of the Far East arc bringing 
forward their competitors for attention of 
paj)cr-makers. Burmah has a grass. In- 
dia has another grass. The Dutch West 
Indies offer a wood and New Zealand is 
« \perimenting with its llame tree. 

So far no one appears to have taken 
seriously the suggestion which (ilaelstoiie 
made fifty-seven years ag<> in Parliament, 
that < hampagne could be made from 
rhubarb, and tin fibrous residue turned 



into paper < Rhubarb continues to find 
its greatest economic use in pie, even w hen 
prices of paper have set a good part of the 
world to looking for new sources of pulp, 
and ,i good many people .ire looking for 
home-grown" sources of champagne. 




Prize Courts open their doors when w ar 
comes and set about adjusting the exploits 
of their country's naval vessels to the right - 
of neutrals, and even of enemies 

England's prize courts have in two and a 
half years prodih ed a real grist of decisions. 
Some of the cases have theoretically gone 
hard with Englishmen. For instance. 
British bankers who before August I, 1 9 1 4 . 
had advanced money on the security of 
German-owned cargo were told by their 
own prize courts that they had no claim on 
the spoils. The rigorous rule of the prize 
courts that only ownership counts excluded 
them. Even so, they probably went un- 
hurt both in feelings and pocket book, since 
they could fall back upon the "Crown's 
bounty" and come off whole, — a very 
neat, if ancient, expedient for keeping the 
principles of the law unimpaired and at the 
same time avoiding hardships for every- 
body. 

In another case a British steamer was 
caught at sea by the war with a cargo of 
American petroleum owned by a German 
corporation of the "international" sort. 
The prize court proved very short-sighted; 
it insisted it could see no further than the 
German nationality of the corjx)ration, and 



THE NATION'S BUSINESS 
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Reindeer on Our Bill of Fare 
The World Looks for Paper Pulp 
The Sea's High Court Busy 
The World Drinks More — Tea 
They Tax Your Job in Chile 



cou\<\ not regard the fact that the greater 
part of the company's stock was held by 
neutrals. 

On another occasion, however, the court 
had no lack of keen \ ision. The German 
owner of two sailing vessels at sea for 
England on August 1, 10 14. tried to save 
them by making a sale by cable to a 
British corpor.u ion, controlled by an 
affiliated interest. The British corpora- 
tion even went so far as to telegraph the 
British admiralty offering the boats for 
admiralty service. The admiralty officials 
gracefully declined the proffer, however, 
and the prize court brushed aside the gos- 
samer of technicalities, condemning the 

\ < ssels. 



Americans have had all sorts of cases 
before the British prize courts. They have 
not only had at stake shipments of copper 
and packing-house products but a Ten- 
nessee firm and a Virginia firm got into a 
situation that surprised the judges. With 
a German concern they entered upon a 
joint adventure in shipping fifty hogsheads 
of strong tobacco to Germany. When the 
prize court had puzzled for some time over 
the case it undertook to cut the Gordian 
knot of entangled affairs by giving to t he- 
American concerns the value of their 
fractional interest and condemning the 
fractional interest of the German hoi 
Besides, the court let the Americans ott 
without paying anything for freight charges 

As adjudicators Of international law tin- 
prize courts of belligerent countries will be 
dealing for several years in the future with 
novel situations pertaining to the sea and 
its traffic . 





Tea has a boom and contrary to most 

crops produced heavily in 1916. India. 

Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, and South Africa 
recorded increase s from their gardens; onl\ 
China fell off. 

Tea-drinking grew in the year in a way 
that suggests tippling rather than the 
ripping of an occasional dainty cup. The 
United Kingdom set some three hundred 
million pounds to brewing, and had its 
soldiers brew thirty million pounds more. 
As a cup that cheers tea forged ahead in 
Russia and France, too. and even caught 
the favor of natives of India who formerly 
consented to raise it but turned their faces 
resolutely against it as a beverage. 

Fancy plays a big role in tea-drinking. 
The United States likes its tea from Japan 
and Formosa, although it now accepts a 
fourth of its share from Ce\ Ion and India 

<a* 

Kngland on the other hand wants none of 
the Japanese variety, taking over 85 jm i 
cent from India and Ceylon. 

The world s consumption of tea hai 

trebled in thirty \ ears, and the end is not 
vet. 




Chilk has authorized each of its muni* i 
Polities to levy a tax 00 ever\ I M I upation, — 
professional, industrial and commercial, — 
they can find within their borders, and 
Chilean legislators discovered three hun- 
dred twenty live to place- on their list 
Commercial travellers, especially those 
who sell jewelry, come in for a tax ot 
1 ,000 |>esos (around $250) in each of 
the fifteen provinces in which they do busi- 
ness. They pay the same rate as account- 
ants, e able offices, and brewers. They may 
be able to avoid the tax. however, by form- 
ing connections with local houses, which 
pay from 2(H) to 500 |m-sos on their whole 
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Memphis Special lirtv* rm Nrw York and Mrm|>hi» vta Wa»)>m^lon aneJ ( haltanooga. 

Royal Palm Hrtwrrn C hicago and Jacksonville via ( im mnati. < h.iit.inuoga and Atlanta 

New York A New Orleans Limited Bctv%rm Nrw York and Nrw Orleans via Wash- 
ington. Atlanta and Montgomery. 

Pan-American Special Hetv*een Cincinnati and Nrw Orleant via Chattanooga. Rirming. 
ham and Meridian. 

Augusta Special Brtv»ren Ne\* York and Augusta. Aikrn. Columbia and Ashrvillr via 
Washington. 

Birmingham Special Between Birmingham and Nrw York via Atlanta and Washington 

New York, Chattanooga anJ New Orleans LimiteJ -Between Nrw Orlrans and 
Nrw York via Mrndian. Birmingham. Chattanooga and Washington. 

Cincinnati-New Orleans LtmitcJ Brtwrrn Nrw Orlrans and Cincinnati via Meridian. 
Birmingham and Chattanooga. 

Carolina Special Bet* ern Charlrston and Cincinnati via Columbia, Ashrville and Knoiville. 

Kansas City - Florida Special Between Kansas City and Jacksonville via Mrmphm.jBirm. 
mgham and Atlanta. 

K. H. DeBUTTS, Division Passenger Agent, WASHINGTON, D. C 



business. Banks pay the highest tax, 
i 2.«mk) |k h»>. .iiid agencies of foreign manu- 
factures that do not have storks for sale in 



( hile are to pay 3,000 |>csos. \s an oceu- 
pation tax the new Chilean law on its fare 
is exceedingly complete. 



The Public Service of Transportation 

\n \nal\ sisof the Supreme Court s Derision on the ( amstitutionnlits 

of the Atktmson Law 



)R brevity the eight-hour law. ap- 
proved by the President both on S p- 
temlHT t, and on Septeml>er 5, was a model. 
It declared that in the contracts of employ- 
ment for 300.000 odd train-service em- 
ployees eight hours should be the measure 
of a day's pay, that for seven to ten months 
from January 1, 191 7. the pay for eight 
hours should be no less than the pay then 
given for ten hours, and that a commission 
should observe the result and report to the 
President. 

Terseness in this instance w as not w holly 
successful. Both employees and railroads 
saw imperfections, and when the Supreme 
Court came to discuss the matter, on March 
19, its comments ran to forty times the 
length of the law. 

Technically, the court decided five to 
four about the points at issue between em- 
ployers and employees but, 
Case Settted a iso technically, these two 
Before parties had settled their 

Decision differences out of court a 

few hours before. Accord- 
ingly, the court's decision dealt most 
directly with the rights of the public. 

On this point the court was much more 



nearly unanimous, standing six to two for 

the proposition that Con- 
Power of gress has authority to pro- 
Congress tcct tne frgg an( j un j nU , r . 

rupted flow of interstate 
traffic against any combination of opera- 
tives, owners, or strangers; one justice pre- 
ferred to reserve his opinion until an actual 
«ase arises. Acts which would destroy 
interstate commerce, disputes between 
employers and employees which threaten 
to leave the public helpless arid to ruin the 
vast interests concerned in interstate traffic . 
a majority of the court said, can l>e pre- 
vented by the exercise of the complete 
power the Constitution reposes in Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce. Such a 
declaration comes near to being a new bill 
of rights lor the public in its relation to its 
transportation system. 

The court not only implied that Congress 
can compel railways and their employees 

to submit their differences 

Compulsory to arbitration, and to abide 

Arbitration by the results, but it called 

the law itself a direct form 
of compulsory-' arbitration. In effect, the 
1 ourt took the position that Congress could 



have prevented the strikes of 1S77, of leSqj, 
and all the rest. 

The responsibilities incident to the oc- 
(ii pa (ion of public carrier are b\ no meant 

all on one side. W hen a 
Railwaya* railwav engages in inter* 

Obligations state commerce it subjects 

all of its pro|MTt\ , no matter 
how vast, to a public interest . Socictv gets 
.1 title to continued o|»cration and rightful 
- •nduct. It ran even compel a railway to 
continue its services, cost and other ob- 
stacles to the- c outran notwithstanding. 

TWO justices Objected, however, that the\ 
could find no authoritv for Congress to 
commandeer the railroads, or the services 
of trainmen, and that in their belief, so far 
ftl enactments of Congress may go. a rail- 
wav in. iv discontinue its service at pleasure. 
1 he logic of reasoning thev. used was that 
obligation to continue service arises from 
charters, c harters have- |>ecn derived from 
the states, and hence Congress has no 
concent with the obligation — an argument 
which advocates of federal in< or|x>ratie»a 
will not be slow to add to their quiver. 

The men who enter the- cmplovment ol a 
railway likewise assume responsibilities. 

Thev undertake to have a 

Employees' part in a business charger) 
Position wit li a public interest. Il 

they do not exercise their 
private right to agree on wages, or to quit 
work in concert in sue li a way as to leave 
unimpaired the public right to uninter- 
rupted service, they must submit to a con- 
trolling governmental right. 

In this wav the court arrived at its formal 
conclusion, that the eight-hour law is with- 
in the power of Congress. 
The Nub of It took the point of view 
the Case that as the railways and the 

men had failed to exercise 
their private right to agree on terms oi 
employment, Congress, represe nting the 
paramount public interest, could step in 
and say what the terms should be. Other 
l>oints in the case are merely incidental to 
this conclusion. 

The terms which Congress settled upon 
naturally came in for attention. The 

majority recognized that an 
An Eight- eight-hour day as a work 

Hour Day pe riod bevond whic h me n 

were not to Ik? employed 
was not in question, but only an eight-hour 
standard of work. Nevertheless, thev 
based their position, that Congress ran 
impose such a standard, u|M>n earlier cases 
involv ing the law which prohibits a railway 
from keeping men on duty more than six- 
teen hours — a law which was upheld on 
grounds of safety for employees and public. 

Apparently seven justices agreed that 
Congress could deal with either hours of 
work or the standard work-day. Two in- 



Farm Folks Are Profiting by the High 



Cost of Living— Sell Them Your 
Goods — They Have the Money 



•JFarmers to-day are the 
1 >ros j >erous people. They 
have more money than 
they ever had before. 

IJThe I Iigh Cost of Living 

helps the farmer. Every 
time your pocket book 
goes flat, because things 
to eat cost so much, the 

farmer's pocket book swells up. 
•J To work with the I [igh Cost of 

Living, instead of against it, sell 
your goods to country folks. 

^Advertise in The Farm Journal, 

the world's biggest farm paper. 

It has guaranteed all its advertising 

for so long that its readers instinc- 
tively trust even the first get- 
acquainted message. 

^[Advertising in The Farm Jour- 
nal will stimulate your dealers both 

in the country towns and in the 
cities. Every city store gets some 
country business, but wants more, 
for farm folks pay cash and buy 
quality products. 



The original of our Iteautiful oak tree 
trademark stands on a farm near South 
Bend, Indiana. There is one much like 
tt at Andalusia Station, on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, between Trenton and 
Philadelphia. We would be glad to hear 
of others. 




Tl IK I- ARM JOURNAL 

WASHINGTON SQUARE 
I'l 1 1 1 . \ I >l I I'M I \ 



i|By advertising in The Farm 
Journal, you give your dealers 
more help in selling more of your 
goods you make their accounts 
more profitable to you without 
enlarging your organization, as- 
suming new credit risks or need- 
ing more salesmen. 

CjKvcn if you have* no oountr) dealers 
at all, you will get a profitable share of 
country trade by advertising in The 

Farm Journal — statistics forecast it 

and experience proves it. 

CflYour advertising agency knows The 
Farm Journal and will prove to you 
that it is not only the biggest farm pa- 
per, but has done most to make adver- 
tising pay, by making it believed. Your 
agency can show you that The Farm 
Journal is highest-priced, that it con- 
centrates 88.7% of its o\ er-a-millioil 
circulation in the states where \<>u are 
already doing most business and ran 

most profitably expand — where there are 
most people, most dealers, most shipping and 
banking facilities. Your agency can tholft 
you, too, how best to utilize The Farm Jour 
nal's influence with dealers, salesmen and 
your distributors generally. His adv ice and 
our cooper.it ion wilt help you sell more »oo<ls. 

<J Insure your future by having the 

country trade — war or peace, we have 
to eat, and, as long as we eat, farmers 
will be well-to-do! 



. If you want a perfectly unbiased opin- 
ion on your country selling opportunities, 
ask us. We have no ^tatislus, but we're 

observing and have travelled. Write a 
friendly letter; will answer it quite in- 
lormall v. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 

WASHINGTON SQl ARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Wonderful Scenery 

The thrilling motor run over the Old Apache 

Trail is the crowning feature of the journey of 
scenic pleasures on the 

SUNSET LIMITED 

And other'splendid trains 
New Orleans San Antonio Lot Angeles San Francisco 

You can enjoy this motor side trip over America's oldest highway, visiting the 
copper camps, prehistoric cliff-dwellingsand the great Roosevelt Dam, at only 
slight additional cost. Through tollman service in connection with the Sunset 
Limited between El Paso and Globe, starting point of the motor trip, on Sundays. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Oil-burning locomotives— nodust, no smoke, nocinders 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 



Nfw York City Houston San Fraocitco New Orleaot 

366 Broadway Southern Pacific Bide Rood Bld« Metropolitan Bank Bids 



sisted. however, that the new law was mis- 
named in its title, since it did not prohibit 
employment for more than eight hours or 
allow any penalty for overtime. They held 
that the eight-hour provision was merely 
a part of a plan for fixing wages — a conten- 
tion which the rest of the court did not 
deny. 

Regarding the part of the law which de- 



clared wages should for a period of months 

be the same for an eight- 

A Wage Law hour day as formerly for a 

longer day on most of the 

roads the court returned to its division of 

five to four. For the dissenting justices 

this was the crux of the case they were 

originally called upon to decide. 

The majority held that Congress could 

pass a wage law, being able to fix a standard 



of wages between railway* and their em- 
ployees quite as well as it could fix >tand- 
ards of rates, in order that roads and 
shippers might not haggle over their bar- 
gains. The other justices took varying 
|K)ints of view in opposition, including po- 
sitions that this was not a regulation of 
interstate commerce, that it was an en- 
tirely different matter from regulating the 
hours of work, that it amounted to taking 
a sum of money legislatively and arbitra- 
rily from one man and conferring it upon 
another, and hence that there was such a 
deprivation of property without due pro- 
cess of law asjs prohibited by; the Consti- 
tution. 

That the eight -hour law had points of 
novelty perhaps all the justices may have 

agreed. Two of them tie- 
Novelty in dared that in progressive 
Law and legislation enacted in thirty 

Decision years by Congress and state 

• legislatures for the regula- 

tion of common carriers they had found 
nothing like it. 

The novelty extended to the decision, 
When it was made it had little direct im 
portance for the railways and the men, but 
for a public wholly dependent upon a 
quarter of a million miles of railway it hatl 
great significance in making clear the 
possibilities of future legislation in support 
of the public right. 

The Epic of Wool 

(Continued from page 12) 

would be especially true of Japan, which 
grows relatively little wool. 

V. 

"Sheep — quiet, fond and few." 

The sheep, is among our oldest inhabitants. 
Franciscan friars who were with the Span- 
ish conquistadores when they came into 
what is now New Mexico in search of the 
fabled "cities of Cibola" brought the first 
ones and presented them to the Indians, 
who thus became our first shepherds. 
Sheep were landed at Jamestown on the 
VHry heels of the first settlers. 
► Early American colonists, who wore more 
wool, man to man, than we do. were as 
shiftless in the matter of growing enough 
to clothe themselves as we are. Real 
wolves of the wilderness and the figurative 
wolf of English opposition to American in- 
dustries preyed upon the business. Before 
1645, New England imported wool from 
Spain. In 1765 Lieutenant Governor 
Colden, of New York, complained that "all 
the wool in America is not sufficient to make 
stockings for the inhabitants," and in 1769 
Franklin w rote that England believed that 
"tho' the men may be contented with 
homespun stuffs, the women will never 
get the better of their vanity and fondness 
for English modes and gewgaws." W ool 
growing was largely incidental to the 



The English People Ate Bran 

and the Cattle Got the Whole Wheat 



because England's Food Controller, in an honest endeavor to relieve the 
scarcity of bread, retained for human consumption the "thirds", a 
portion of the wheat fed to the cattle. He increased the bread supply 
three per cent, but made bran so scarce that die price shot up to S85 a ton. 
Fanners found it more profitable to feed the whole wheat to their cattle 
than to sell it and buy bran. 

The United States Will Make Similar or Worse 

Mistakes Unless — 

it studies earnestly to profit by the blunders that have cost Kurope so 
much blood and money. Now that we are in the Great War, it will be 

the business of The Nation's Business to tell the story of w hat Kurope 
has done toward the integration and control of all supplies and industry. 
The first articles will appear in May. 

Business problems that were serious in peace are now life and death 
matters. Kvery citizen's personal safety and finances are vitally} affected 
by transportation, standardization of products, scientific distribution of 
food, and the development of men to handle the guns. 

Government and business are more important to each other now than 
ever before. The Nation's \\\ >im ss consecrates itself to the task of 
bringing them into a complete and intelligent harmony that the war 
may be brought to a swift and v ictorious conclusion. 



THE "NATION'S BUSINESS 

'K'W Ruining* H \ishuigton. D. C. 



THE Nation s Hi mness 
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Cheney 

Cravats 

THAT subtle something that is so 
apparent to the eye, and vet so 
difficult to describe — cravat character — 
makes its presence felt in Cheney 
Cravats in a highly satisfactory decree. 
Satisfactorv to the man who wears them 
and to the shop that sells them. The 
genuine are identified by the quality- 
mark "Cheney Silks" in the neckband. 

CHENEY B R O T H E R S 

Silk M a n u f a c t u r e r r 
4th Avenue and lSth Street. New York 

The B L 

Collection Bank 
of Chicago 




1 Inn bank is particularly well equipped to 
• erve manufacturer*, jobber*, wholesaler*, 
and dealer* located in State* We*t of Penn- 
sylvania to die Pacific Coast. We offer the 
facilities of a Chicago checking account with 
or without a line of credit. Our collection 
Department i* a special feature of (his service. 
We make a specialty of handling Bill of Lad- 
ing collection item*. Correspondence invited. 

Union Trust Company 

CHICAGO 

One of Chicago's old conservative banks doing 
strictly a eommeraal buuness. Established IH69 

— 



toiimut iiuliistrx. \l <<nr period Virginia 
sheep were shorn only to cool them, hut at 
another time we find the colons prohibiting 
the exportation ot wool. 

Wool wis spun by the settlors' firesides, 
and before 1800 there were but a few 
straggling attempts to .set up woolen mills. 
A great impetus was given to the industrs 
lis the war <>l isi:, however, and. despite 
l>criods of depression, expansion svas rapid. 
Small water-driven mills, companion to the 
rural grist mill, dotted the banks of even 
stream, until in i860 there were 1,700 of 
them, employing 60,000 operatives, and 
with a product of $80,000,000 a year. Tin- 
big factories of to-day, risen since 1H65, are 
concentrated in the Eastern States north of 
Mars land, although small mills are scat- 
tered throughout every Slate of the Union. 
Something like 200,000 persons now earn 
a livelihood in our woolen industries, and 
tapital of half a billion dollars is insisted. 
The s alueof the output of the mills dropped 
from $507,166,710 in 1909 to $404,249,813 
in 1914. 

In 1NS4, when many of the 55,cxx),ooo 
persons then living in the United States 
would have had to svrap themselves in 
sheets but for the 78,000,000 pounds of 
wool imported from abroad, there were the 
same number of sheep in the country as in 
[915. when the population had grown t<> 
more than 100,000,000. We reached our 
high-water mark in 1903 with (4.000,000 
sheep. By 191 5 the number had dropped 
below 5().(mk),(kk), of which, it is estimated, 
36,600,000 were of shearing age. 

VI. 

"Cut my cote after my cloth," 

WlLL QUI new coats be CUt from all-wool 
or shoddy, or shall we have to present an 
OUt-at-the-clboss and fras-cd-around-thc- 
edges appearance by wearing our old 
clothes? If we cannot get one thing, why 
not take another? If fig-leaves had not 
been plentiful in the (iarden, the Man and 
the Woman, looking anxiously into the 
lean days to come, would probably have 
made aprons of some other material. Whs 
then should a decreasing wool supply knit 
our brows with anxiety? 

The sheep need not fear that he will ever 
fail to find a market for all the wool he can 
produce, because the characteristics of wool 
liber make it peculiarly useful in the tem- 
perate zones, where the climate and moral 
Standards require the wearing of clothing. 
Wool presents the escape of the heat of the 
bods, keeps out the cold, and permits the 
moisture of perspiration to pass through. 

Nature gave the sheep two coats — the 
wild ones still wear both one of long hair 
and one of short. Centuries of cultivation 
have eliminated the long and converted the 
short into wool. Wool differs from hair 
in fineness, waved delicacy and a sheath of 
strong, rough-edged scales, which cause the 
libers to "hook-on" when laid across one 
another. On some of the finer wools there 

are as many as 4,000 of these scales to the 
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WHEN A NAIL WONT DO IO< 



ARGUMENT 

< ^4dierlisemtnt iCntten hy h D 'Van Amhurgl 

Argument is words on foot the art of reasoning out loud. That is, if you 
discuss and not cuss. 

Argument is the open court to prejudice and practice. 

It is often the best way to come to a conclusion, on the whole. It is talking 
one with another. 

Argument, like an arrow from a crossbow, can have equal force with words, 
though drawn by a small child; but words are lisps as compared with common 
sense and every-day business practice. 

Argument must have two sides, lest it be like the bird with one wing. 

Three Federal Judges, fifteen Federal Courts, twenty Supreme Courts, and 
many eminent jurists have decided that Trading Stamps are entitled to the 
protection of the Constitution of the United States. 

But the argument I am trying to settle with myself is this: 

Is it to the permanent advantage of a merchant to use 

TRADING STAMPS 

My candid opinion is, that a store should and a store should not use Trading 
Stamps. It all depends. I have never found a universal cure for anything. 

When reliable, resourceful merchants frow r n on the Trading Stamp, I am bound 
to respect their views. 

When successful stores, distinguished for their exceptional service, enthusiasti- 
cally endorse the use of & H Trading Stamps, aftet years of experience, 1 1'arn 
bound by the law of argument to consider the situation something like this: 

I he lull weight of experience here semis to out-balance 
the shortweight of prejudice; or I might more politely 
say, the lack of practical or first-hand knowledge. 

This does not imply that I have any corner on the wisdom of introducing Trading 
Stamps in a store; but it does suggest that, had Columbus listened to tip non-belie\ en 
this country would probably be an Indian reservation with clam shells tor currency. 

If I am logical or nearly correct it is an individual proposition such as most of us 

experience in busui<^. that should be led with the individual to lettle. 
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inch. ( » •! ton film s ran Ik laid | uiralicl and 
twisted into thread like rope, but they will 
not mat like wool when laid across each 
oilier. Neither u ill most hairs, br< ause 
their sheath is smooth. Wool gradually 
shades into hair, and the steps in a series 
from the finest merinos to the wild boar's 
coarse bristle would Ik* indistinguishable. 

Human intervention and differences in 
altitude, climate and feed have Riven sheep 
nearly as many vanities in color and 
ph\ -iognomy as men. There are long-leg 
slurp and short-log sheep, slurp with 
manes, sheep with dewlaps, black sheep, 
pied sheep, chestnut-brown sheep. Every 
country boasts its own breeds. Sheep may 
have as many as eight horns or no horns at 
all. Persons in the Himalaya! amuse 
themselves with a fighting sheep pretty 
much as our Cuban friends amuse them- 
selves with fighting cocks. In many part- 
of Asia is found a sheep whose broad tail 
is esteemed as a delicacy on account of its 
great accumulation of fat, and to protect 
the tail from injury through dragging on the 
ground, it is often supported by a board on 
small wheels, 

A list of the different kinds of wool re- 
sembles a page from an international 
gazetteer, with here and there a suggestion 
that it may be a catalogue of popular songs. 
In one book, something like 113 are men- 
tioned. For customs purposes the United 
States classified wool according to the race 
and blood of the sheep from which it was 
shorn, causing our tariff to be known as the 
"blood" tariff. Wool varies in color, 
length, fineness and strength. The best 
clothing wools are those of merino blood, 
immediate or remote. Next in desir- 
ability are those grown on full-blood sheep 
of the English types, or on crossbreds, 
other than merino crosses, which show a 
perceptible trace of English blood. Then 
there is a heterogeneous group produced by 
inferior sheep in all parts of the world, very 
little of which is used to make clothing in 
the United States. 

VII. 

"What riches give tts let us then inquire; 
Meat, fire and clothes." 

Despite new riches dai I \ -added t<> his 
store, many causes conspire to make it 
increasingly hard for man to keep himself 
properly clothed. History repeats itself 
over and over. The sheep always gives 
way before agriculture. In the new coun- 
try, the settler thinks of the cow before the 
sheep, because he must have milk for his 
family. The sheep soon comes after, how- 
ever, but as pioneer follows upon the heels 
of pioneer and acre after acre is laid under 
the plow, the sheep is pushed farther and 
farther into the background. 

He is fighting a losing fight in Argentina. 
His immense army is retreating before the 
plow and the thresher, just as it retreated 
in the eastern United States, where the 
sheep lost his fight years ago, and as it is 



retreating now in out \\ estern States. The 
\rgentine strongholds from win. h he 1- 
driven are l>cing occupied by Italian im- 
migrant farmers who prefer wheat to wool 
and mutton. The war has ravaged the 
flocks of most of Europe. 

England, however, knowing well the 
\alue of her sheep, has even in the stress 
of this unheard-of conflict maintained, it 
not increased, her best breeding herds. 
If we show equal discernment and wisdom, 
the United States will witness a dramatic 
revival of the industry which will eel ipse 
an\ period of prosperity which it has 
enjoyed in the patt Relief from the 
present shortage, desirable as thai would 
be, is not our whole problem. W e musi 
put out >e I \ e > beyond the dangers attending 
an inadequate wool supply in times of 
national agony. We could produce the 
300.000,000 pounds of wool a year that we 
import, and we ought to produce it, or most 
of it, in order to maintain the economic 
independence which is essential to the 
maintenance of political independence. 

Business Takes a Trench 

{Concluded from page 2j.) 

important bankers was enlisted. In Boston 
arrangements were made by the committee 
for relief by the banks. 

It is improbable, however, that further 
action such as that taken in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston will be necessary, 
since the Federal Reserve Board has decided 
that member banks may discount notes of 
contractors secured by vouchers showing 
amounts due from the government and 
that Reserve banks may rediscount them. 

Although the committees have been in 
operation less than four weeks, five of 
them — St. Louis, New York, Omaha, Port- 
land and Chicago — have already submitted 
reports outlining the scope of their activities 
and containing suggestions looking to tin- 
purchase of government supplies on a more 
economical basis. One of the suggestions 
which may ha\ e an imp' »i taut be aring upon 
future purchases is that an industrial in- 
ventory be taken covering a particular 
locality, with a view to locating sources of 
su pply and ascertaining the probableamoun t 
that could be obtained from one. 

Thus we see the part played in war by 
organized business. We see men forsaking 
their private affairs to attend to the needs 
of government. We see them foregoing 
not only excessive but even legitimate 
profits, in the public interest. We see 
business teaching, by example, the lesson 
of patriotism. 
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For Two Generations This Trade Mark 
Has Been the Advance Proof of 
Fountain Pen Quality 

That is why it is well to insist that the 
Waterman's Ideal Trade Mark is on the pen you buy. 
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Thr efficiency of each original Waterman's 
Ideal Fountain Pen is the same, whether the 
pen be very simple in design, or crusted with 
precious metals. 

In addition to an ample variety of derign, 
there is a Waterman's Ideal type of fountain 
pen for each possible need — Self-I illing. 
Safety, Regular, Pocket, Chatelaine, and 
Shopping Bag Types. 

Insist upon personally adapted pen point. 

It it best, and easy, to avoid sub- 
stitutes. You can always find a high- 
grade local dealer who is prepared to 
sell you an original Waterman's lden I 

Prices from $2.50 to $130.00. 

Illustrated Booklet on Request 
L. E. Waterman Company. 191 Broadway. New York 
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